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Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges ty mail 


and telegraph. Col ectiors made. Mopey invested and 


intormation given, by 


JOHN HICKLIFG & CO, Bankers and Broxers. 
72 BROAUWAY. SEW YORE. 


CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 
MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY: 


THE SUBS-°RIBER will give his SPECIAL aTTEN- 
TION to she purchase and sale, on commission, of the 
&bore siocks for cash. His frequent visits to and tami- 
jiarity with the mines of the “ Comstock” lede, and his 
extensive acquaintance in mimug circles in Sau Francis- 
to, afford him advantages ot a supetior an: valuable 
Qaracter 
MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 

RKevgneucas —President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B, Colgate & Co. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


OFFICES 
14 & 16 Sovth William Steet. 
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__NEW YORK BANKFRS. 





RISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

US. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid uirect 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of iuterest &c., attended to on favorable 
erm, 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


__ FISK & MATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
(NCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1866 











HEAD OFFICE, | (Corner a Fioch Jane, Thread. 


f 34 Old Bond Street; 
3RANCH | 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
Es s Ludgate Hill; 
JFFICES. | 219 & 22] Kagware Road; ; 

\7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Sussontwev Capita__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,900 Shares of £20 each.) 7 
£600,000 0 0 


Paw-vp CapiTaL_.-.--. 
Reservep Funp.....-- £135,000 0 0 





Directors 
Joun Jones, Exq., Chairman. 


Henny Viovrs East, Esq. Samvnt Josnva, Esq. 
Anpaew Lawnir, Koq. |\Joaquin De Mawena Esq. 
Rosexrt Lior, . |Witttam Simpson, Esq. 
Wm. McArtuva, ” James E, Vannur, Esq. 

- M. P. Georer Youna, Esq. 
Wa. Macnacestan, Esq. Henay Jou Atainson, Eng 





Manager: 
ALFEnep Geonor Kennepr. 





Secrdary—C. J. Worru. 





Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commision as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Toe interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
aud $ist December in each year. 

Demand Cheoues and Exchange honored against ap- 

Pi vr Remi Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial) City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients amd every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks of the Berk are pledged not to 
} disclose the transactions of any of its customers, 


- +ta 














1. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS; 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africe, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 


grephic transfers of money on Kuroye aud 
Dalifornia. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Cc 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
‘ory guarantee of repayment, Ciroula 
Credits for Travelers in Dollar. for ase 
ia the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘tering for use ip 
any part of the world. 


TORY ALSO iS3UE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEED 
fiuI8 COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
TILL. OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRiITaTW AND 
(3gr/ND 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 


49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
[ransact a general BANKING business 
Deal in INVESTMENT Seciretres, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
SfOCKs, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH OR ON TIME, 


Dividends and Coupons Collected,.& 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits 


HENRY 0. WILLIAMS FRANK E. WILLI4MB, 
BR. DPD, PKINNER 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGUAM & CO., 
No. 1z Wall Stre t, New York, publish a hundseme eight 
page week'y payer, called the Weekly Fivancial Report, 
which they send free to any adiress. In addition toa 
large numbe of ed:torials on fiaa cial and business 
topics, it cv taias very full aud accurate reports of the 
sales and s*auding of every bon}, stock and security dealt 
inat the Stock Exchange. Mesers. Frothingham & Co., are 
very extensive biokers, of large exnerience ard tried ir- 
teg:ity. In add'tion to their stock brokerage busivess, 
ihey sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,” now one of tue favorite mezhods of | gitama e 
speculation. Their advic> is very valuable, und by tol- 
lowing it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
polis. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot for 
Shells, Mincrais, Fossils, Ferns, Auuques, 


OLD CHINA PORCELAINS 
And Curiosities of Nature and Art. 














LIVERMORE, CLEWS 
& 00., 


BANEERS, 

8 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 

Dealers in Government Bonds and other 
Investment Securitics, 


Stocks, Bonds, avd Gold Bought and Fold 
on Commission. 
QQ" BANKING TRANSACTED IN ALL BRANCHES 


&CO: 


Stock Brokers and Auctionzers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


Choice and Safe Investments. 
7, S, and 80 Per Cent 
City and County Manicipal Bouds. 
City Railroad Stocss and Bonde, 
Insurance and Bank Stocks. 
Gas-Light Stocks and Bonds. 
Strictly First-Class Securities. 
Iuterest always promptly paid, 
FOR SALE al Dowsirable Prices. 
N. B.—INVESTME*T -ECURITIES OUR 
SPECIALTY 26 YEARS. 
WALTER T. NATCs, NATH’L wW. T, HATUH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange, 


W. THATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wail Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 
RAILWAY STOCKS, BONS AND GOLD- 

Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit cusiomers at 
the market price for the mor :ent, 

Liberal Ariangements ate with Bank and 
PDausdIe. 

Special Atte (ins paid to Orders for Inv‘s ment. 














SILVER M'NING COMPANY 
of Colorado. 
CAPITAL STOCK--_-_.___-.$200,0u0 

4,000 Sages, at $50 Eacu. 
Stock books now open at the office of 
O. H. Pierson, No. 5 Pine Street, N.Y. 
Parties applying within the next ten 





days, can purchase at a great discount. 
After incorporation, no stock wiil be 
sold less than par. 
Specimens of ore, mill returns and all 


Phe ows at his office, 


The owners of the mine are now here 


SR tes Te, 
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THE ALBION. 

















LATEST QUOTATIONS OF RAILROAD BONDS, 


C riected Weekly by HENRY C. WILLIAMS & CO., 49 Wall strect, N. Y., Dealers in Investment Securitics, by whom this table "tes been compiled expressly for 
Tue Watt Street Journat 
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mental in their extermination or proscription. The gov- 
ernment, however, were not unmindful of the claims 
of these faithful soldiers. 

romoted to be a native officer in the Mustaphabad 

evy, the name given to the regiment Passey was now 
ordered to raise, and received also the Indian Medal of 
Honour, and a grant of land into the bargain; and as io 
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India there is no exception to the general rule that 
prosperity brings friends, it may be hoped that these 
gallant fellows have bad in the long run no reason to 








From the Italtan. 


The past is not—the bues in which ’tis drest, 
Fond memory supplies; 

The future is not—hope born in the breas 
Its fancied joys arise; ; 

‘The present is not—like the lightning’s gleam) 
Its brief illusions seem; 

This is the life allotted unto maa. 

A memory —a hope—a fleeting moment’s span. 

—Spectator. 





rom Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 
CHAPTER XXXIITI.—( Continued.) 


The estate benefits, fur on a compaign horses and 
can p-equipments are always in request; and if we call 
to mind the snug undertaker with his jolly-looking red- 
faced myrmidons who grace our funerals at home and 
the simulated gravity over the funeral baked meats of 
conventional life, and the tedious formalities of the 
lawyers which follow, the comparison is perhaps not al- 
together unfavourable to the more rapid obsequies. 

The other incident was the apprehension and disposal 
of the nawab’s rebel brother. News veing brought 
that the man was in hiding at a village about five miles 
off, Kirke sent out Egan with fifty troopers who sur- 
rounded the place and captured him, and he was es- 
corted back to the residency on a horse requisitioned for 
the occasion. A drum head court-martial was imme 
diately improvised, cumposed of Kirke, Braddon, and 
Egan, who sat on chairs under a tree, without table or 
other apparatus, the rebel nawab being seated on the 
ground in front of them, bis bands bound with cord, 
while two troopers withdrawn swords stood a little be- 
hind. He wasabhandsome man of middle age, with 


well-built figure, aquiline nose, and long wavy beard 
and moustache dyed red. Kirke treated him with civil- 


ity, using the forms of respect in address which are em- 


ployed towards an equal or superior—equivslent to 


“your honour” instead of plain “you;” nor did he waste 
the time iu reproaches; and the man, who answered all 
the questiors put to him without reservation, may have 
thought with Agag that surely the bitterness of death 
was past. But after the interrogation had lasted for 
about tep minutes. Kirke, turning bis head to the right 
and left, ssid, ‘I conclude, gentlemen, there is no doubt 
about the matter ?” “ Noue,” said Braddon; “there is 
no need for further evidence ; the man admits every- 
thing himself.” “Quite so,” responded Egan. Kirke 
hereon rose from his chair, the other two did the same, 
and the prisoner followed their example, and stood up. 
“Your honor must see,” said Kirke, addressing him in 
a quiet voice, that there is only one thing to be done. 
Egan, will you look after this business?” and ay soon 


as you come back we will have the auction;” and, 


so saying, Kirke turned away and walked back towards 
the house. ‘The man looked pale for a moment, as if the 


sentence took him by surprise, but recovering himself 
at once, he sbrugged his shoulders, as if to say, “ Who 


cares ?” and the little cavaleade stepped out towards the 


court-house—some troopers, then the prisoner walkiog 
unconcernedly, then afew more troopers, Lieutenant 


Egan bringing up the rear—while those off duty looked 


on indifferently. Presently, however, just as he had got 


cutside the park-wall, Egau halted the party, and came 
back to Kirke, now busy in giving orders to various offi- 


cers. The condemned man reported, Egan said, that he 
had some important information to communicate, if 


Kirke would give him a hearing. ‘‘ That means,” re 
plied Kirke, ‘that he wants to buy off his life; whatean 
he have to tell that is worth hearing? Let him carry 
his secret -with him,” and turned impatiently aside. 


Egan rejoined the procession, and told the big rebel 
what had passed, who smiled defiantly, and five minutes 
later was swinging from a tree before the court-house, 
which had already more than once that day done duty 


for gallows. 


Major Passey remained at Mustaphabad in civil and 
military command, with Buxey to help him, taking up 
his quarters in the court-house while the residency un- 
derwent repair and cleansing, with a few of the nawab’s 
attendants for guard and the residue of the faithful se- 
y= Aa reduced to thirteen, the nucleus of a levy to 

raised at once. These gallant fellows, the real heroes 
of the defenee—they had shown the virtues of loyalty 
and moral courave as well as bravery—would now eink 
into oblivion. No-gazette or public record would avail 


to band down their names to the admiration of posteri 


ty; and although they had done their duty, it was at the 
cost of having broken off forever all ties with their old 
comrades, whose relatives would hardly accord a wel- 
come greeting to the men, should they now live to ré- 


return to their pative villages, who had been instru 


regret that they cast in their lot on the side of duty. 
Passey offered the second post in his levy to Braddon. 
who would fain have retained his connection with the 
gallant remnant of his old regiment; but Kirke, who 
was now without officers, asked bim to join his regiment. 
and as this offered the chance of immediate service, he 
naturally accepted the latter invitation in preference. 
Kirke took York and Egan also with him and a young 
officer of the 80th, while Maxwell joined him tempora- 
rily as surgeou, Grumbull being left in medical charge 
of Mustaphabad; and the regiment thus reinforced set 
off the next morning at daybreak. 
Mre. Hodder did not a:company the other ladies to 
the hills, but stayed with her husband, who on the same 
day moved back into his old quarters in the city, and set 
about re-establishing his school. The Hodders took 
Mrs. O'Halloran to live with them for the present; the 
poor child with her young baby not being fit to travel. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The appointments made provisionally by Kirke tv his 
regiment, of the officers selected from the residency gar 

rison, were all confirmed in due course at headquarters; 
and when it joincd the force assembled in the field, 
Yorke found himself gazetted adjutant, Braddon being 
second in command, while Egun and Cowper were at- 
tached to do duty. Thus the opportunity had come to 
Yorke so often longed, and in a form which his most 
sanguine day-dreams had failed to picture. An adju- 
tant of irregular cavalry, in the thick of active service, 
what better place could a young officer find in the whole 
army ? 

The scorching heat and blinding dust of the hot sea- 
son were now succeeded by the rains, and although still 
very hot, the weather was bearable enough for men who 
did their work on horseback, and the change from their 
previous confinement to the freedom of an open-air life 
in the saddle, combined with the confidence inspired 
by success to send up their spirits; and the officers of 
Kirke’s horse marched into camp at the head of their 
five hundred gallant t: oopers all in a state of the highest 
enthusiasm. Kirke was deservedly complimented by 
the general in command on the good form int» which he 
had already brought his levy, the timely arrival of which 
and its soldier-like appearance procured for it a hearty 
greeting from all ranks of the little army which it had 
come to reinforce. ‘here was plenty for it to do; for 
a.though the camp was stationary—the little English 
force standing at bay awaiting reinforcements, itself on 
the defensive, though professing to carry on a siege— 
the cavalry were in constant movement to protect the 
flanks and rear of the camp, continually threatened by 
the enemy. ‘Thus Kirke’s horse from the very first 
came almost daily into contact with the enemy; and al- 
though the spirit and natural quality of the men were 
exccllent, there was need for caution and judgment as 
well as courage in handling these young soidiers, for the 
mutineers were both better mounted and better trained. 
But Kirke was just the man for the oceasion. A good 
swordsman and rider, and perfectly fearless, he was 
cool and wary also, and by keeping his men well in 
hand at first, and only engaging when he could do so at 
advantage, he saved his young troopers from sustaining 
any serious check at the outset, aud every day saw 
an improved discipline grafted on the natural fine 
bearing of the men, and increase of mutua! confi- 
dence between them and their officers. The regiment, 
however, being very much broken up in dotachments, 
good officers were as necessary as a good commandant 
to bring it into shape; and Kirke had made a happy 
selection io the men he chose. Braddon, altbough still 
disposed to be cynical, had shaken off his moroseness 
and the bad habit which had caused his former down- 
fall. The cloud which bad overshadowed him had 
passed away, his gallant bearing at the residency hav- 
ing gained him a new reputation, and he came out now 
in his proper colors as the good officer and genial com- 
rade, cool and clever as Kirke himself; and he soon 
gained the respect and confidence of the men, like all 
Indians readily disposed to hero worship. Egan, too, 
now that he had some fitting occupation, had shaken off 
the betting-ring manners which he had been wont to 
affect, and there remained plenty to admire in the little 
fellow’s courage, good riding, and endurance. The 
very model of a light cavalry soldier, and never so 
much at ease as when in the saddle, he was able to 
tire down even Kirke himself, who was said to be one 
of the toughest men inthe army. Cowper like Yorke, 
was eager to distinguish himself, and Yorke although 
nominally adjutant, could no: be spared from camp 
work, but was as much on_ outpost duty as any one. 
Thus handled, Kirke’s horse came well out of all the 
| numerous skirmishes in which ic was engaged, either 


| 








Each of the thirteen was 


collectively or in detachments; and success begat the 
confidence which is the first element of superiority in 
war. ‘The officers wore seldom together; but occasion- 
ally the whole regiment would be united in camp fer a 
brief space, when the officers joined together for their 
frugal meals in what was called the mess tent, off such 
food as was procurable. But if the diet was simple, it 
was seasoned with high spirit. There was always 
plenty to tell each other on such occasions, and the litt!e 
party felt like a band of brothers; for Kirke, although 
a bard man, was both good-temepered and good-natured, 
and was perfectly free and unaffected off duty. Mace 
Kenzie Maxwell made up the comp!ement of officers. 
In ordinary course a young assistant surgeon would have 
been attached to an irregular cavalry regiment, but 
those were not days of routine; Maxwell preferred acs 
tive life in the field to remaining at the Mustaphabad 
residency, and asked to be allowed to remain with 
Kirke’s horse, and all the officers treated the older man 
with a respect which made his position sufficiently 
agreeable. 

During this time the ficld forces to which the regiment 
was attached had, as we have mentioned, been com- 
pelled to remain stationary; encamped before a great 
rebellious city; and itself the assailed rather than the 
assailant; but at last the little army had accomplished 
the task it had been sent to do, after a struggle the 
brunt of which was borne by the other branches of the 
service, and the time now came for a move onwards, 
with diminished numbers indeed, but of men who had 
achieved a victory against desperate odds, and looked 
on the work remaining to be done asa light thing afver 
that which had been accomplished. Notwithstanding 
the harassing duty which had been required of it, 
Kirke had drilled his regiment on every opportunity, and 
when the time came for moving on, the men were uot 
only a‘lepts at outpost duty, but tolerably well trained 
to move together, while the officers had been able to 
get proper mounts and accoutrements, for sales were 
ot almost daily occurrence in camp. Some wounded 
men were left behind with Cowper, who was disabled 
by a fall of his horse, but many recruits had joined and 
the regiment marchéd at the head of the advance, over 
five hundred sabres, fairly well mounted and equipped, 
and ready for anything. The damp heat of the rainy 
season waa now piving way before the fir.t approach of 
the cold weather, the morning air was fresh and cool 
the sky was clear, the earth was covered with a mantle 
of fresh green crops; and as Yorke rode over the bound- 
leas plains clad in all the charms of the early Indian 
winter, his heart bounded within him for joy. Hoe 
had never felt so happy before. Campaigning seemed 
the perfection of life. This was no mere political quar- 
rel, when men might deplore the necessity for shedding 
blood, and feel no rancour against the enemy whose life 
they were secking. The business in hard caused no 
regrets or mistrust whether the end justified the means; 
it was to subdue a crucl enemy and revenge bitter 
wrongs; while, mingled with other feelings, there was 
the satisfaction of knowing that the result of the war was 
no longer doubtful. Tne tide had been stemmed, 
and fiual sucess was plainly in view. Spirits ran high © 
in camp, aod nowhere higher than in Kirke’s horse. 
The men had been trequently engaged, and with small 
loss, than which nothing more begets confidence in 
troops. But in Yorko’s heart there was also a 
feeling of tumultuous joy as it confessed to hopes 
that the love. still se deep and ardent might now be 
rewarded hereafter. Olivia must know, he thought to 
himself ever and again, that | worship the very ground 
she treads on. True, she does not love me yet, although 
I am sure of her regard ; she would not be the Olivia of 
my adoration if she could be so soon untrue to the mem- 
ory of her husband. But so brief a wedded life needs 
not a prolonged widowhool., Falklaud must be to her 
rather a noble memory to be remembered with venera- 
tion than a lover to be passionately cherished. Surely 
the deepest chords in her heart have ‘never yet been 
stirred; I have gained her respect and regard; I may 
yet gain her love. And-the thought that she was no 
longer beyond h's reach filled the young man’s heart 
with wild ecstasy. And yet, he continued to himself, 
what meanness in me to be thus rejoicing in that noble 
man’s death! But no, 1 don’t rejoice init, While he 
lived there was not one. disloyal thought abvut either of 
them ia my mind. But it is our fate that she should 
be free again; mine be now ihe task to prove worthy of 
her’: and as these thoughts passed through the young 
man’s mind, he pressed his charger till the gallant Selim 
bounded under bim as if respousive to the rider’s feel- 
ings, and the orderly who followed him as he galloped 
along, carrying orders across the plain, hai much ado 
to keep up his proper distance in rear. 

The amount of actual fighting which the cayalry of 
an army goes through, as compared with the business 
in that line which falls to the intautry, is usual!y but 
trifling, and its losses small in proportion, But the 
rule did not hold on this occasion. Almost all of the 
cavalry of the Indian army having mutinied, the great 
advantage possessed by the enemy in this respect over 
the raw levies raised to replace them, gave them a cun- 
fidence at first—wanting iu contests between infantry. 





{To be continued.) 
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isolation, 


We walk along through all life's various ways, 
Through light and darkness, sorrow, joy and 
change; 
And greeting each to each, through passing days, 
Still we are strange, 


We hold our dear ones with firm, strong grasp, 
We hear their voices, look into their eyes; 
And yet, betwixt us in that clinging clasp 

A distance lies, 


We cannot know their hearts, howe’er we may 
Mingle thought, aspiration, hope and prayer; 
We cannot reach them, and in vain essay 

To enter there, 


Stil, in each heart of hearts a hidden deep 

Lies, never fat nomed by its dearest, best 

With closest care our purest thoughts we keep, 
And tenderest, 


But, blessed thought! we shall not always so 
In dartness and in sadness walk alone; 
There comes a glorious day when we shall know 
As we are known. 
—Elinor Gray, in the Atlantis, 


oS 


Out of the Season. 


“There is nothing so contemptible asa 
weak man,” said Mrs. Delamere to her 
grandniece. “Your father is a weak 
wan, Charlotte. Why isn’t he a bishop, or 
something? Why aren’t you settled? 
Why is your father always coming to 
me for money? Because he is weak, 
and you-—” 

There was unutterable scorn in the 
intlection of the old lady’s voice. 

“Isn’t this a twice-told tale, aunt?’ 
replied Charlotte, in a wearied tone that 
had become habitual to her. 

“He wants to goto town this season— 
for what? To pore over old trash in the 
libraries all day, and dawdle at his club 
in the evening. And as for you, how 
much do you suppose yourthree seasons 
cost me, Miss Delamere? There was the 
carriage and your lady’s-maid (you 
haven’t got one now, have you?) and 
your dresses--goodness, why two thou- 
sand would not cover it! — and 
bere you are still—Mariana in the 
Moated Grange, seven-and-twenty if 
you’re a day. You'll not go to town 
with my money !” 

“I do not particularly desire to.” 

“No; I knowit. It’s that whieh irri- 
tates me. There's po spirit in you. You 
look as white as milk. That lazy Brian 
is at the Court again—dawdling—I do 
bate dawdlers.” And out she swept. 

Though use had made Charlotte calm 
and indifferent under these oft-repeated 
jeers, she would have been less than a 
woman if the recollection of three un- 
successful seasons had not been a little 
bitter. Had she not been “fast” enough, 
or was it simply her lack of dowry? 

The Rev. Lord Talbot Delamere, her fa- 
ther, was indeed brother to a peer; but as 
eight healthy children intervened be- 
tween him and the estate there was no 
prospect of an improvement inthe weak 
man’s fortune. Charlotte had seen less 
handsome women than herself marry 
with eclat. Her mind was perhaps a lit- 
tle too well stored for social success, 

“Lazy Brian,” a clerk ina well-known 
Crown office, lifted his hat negligently 
to Aunt Delamere as she drove past, 
while he leant over a gate with his friend 
Mr. Martin, atenant of the Court Farm. 
He had rundown forafew days at Easter, 
as he said, “to give the dogs an airing’ 
two setters and a spaniel wore playing 
about at their feet. 

“You seem rather dull, Martin,” said 
Brian, offering his cigar-case. 

They were examples of two most op- 
posite types of men—one tall, swartby, 
and obviously weary; the farmer short, 
stouter, and though very little older in 
years, showing his age more. 

“[ am,” he replied. “I am dull. I 
have something on my mind. Come 
home, Will you write a letter for 
me 2” 

“Of course,’’ said Brian, smiling. 

But he did not smile when he found 
what the farmer, with the strange disin- 
clination to use penand ink often char- 
acteristic of his class. wished him to 


o 





write, It was an offer of his hand to 
Charlotte Delamere. ‘ 

“I know I'm beneath her,” said Martin; 
“but, you see, she has had three seasons, 
andis not—well, not quite so youngnow 
and—and—well, I love her, audI have 
money.” 

The letter was written. 

Neither did Charlotte smile when she 
read it. 

“How strange it should be in his hand- 
writing !” she thought. ‘Poor Martin! 
he isa gentleman in heart and manner; 
though not by descent. I am sorry for 
him.” 

She wiote, and broke her refusal as 
gently as possible. Martin was not 
satisfied. He begged Brian to obtain an 
interview for him, knowing that he was 
on visiting terms at the Rectory. - 

With some reluctance Brian went. 
Strange that he could not look Charlotte 
in the face while he delivered his mes- 
sage—strange that his voice should falter 
a little. 

“I will meet him at four o'clock,” she 
said, ‘‘inthe lane by the copse.” 

The east wind blew cold and keen; but 
the sky was clear and blue, and the sun, 
though low, was bright. Between the 
hedgerows of the lanes it was warmer. 
She gathered a few anemones—they 
withered quickly in her hands. 

‘‘Like all I have to do with,” she 
thought bitterly. 

Martin mether. His tone at first re- 
spectful, soon grew earnest. 

“It is in vain,” said Charlotte, I think 
highly of you; but I do not love you, 
andi¢annot marry you. It is not pride, 
believe me.” 

Then he desisted, lifted his bat and 
left her. Inthe halithe Rev. ‘Valbvt wet 
her, his face glowing, and beckoned her 
to his study. 

“Who do you think has come?” said 


he. “Why, Andrew Wilkins! He was 
my fag forty years ago. It doesn’t in- 
terest you! 0, indeed! Do you know 


tbat he has made half amillion, miss ? 
Do you know he has asked my permis- 
sion to—to—address you? He has 
money—we have blood. You will dress 
upto the mark to-night,and be more 
cheerful. You have been out with that 
penniless Brian, ‘Take care you do not 
get entangled with him.” 

“Irefused him eight years ago,” said 
Charlotte. 

“Tt is well, Now dress; I'll send Rose 
up to you.” 

Rose was the dairy maid—for they 
kept two Alderney cows on the glebe—a 
bright, sparkling girl, who sometimes 
acted as Charlotte’s lady’s maid. Char- 
lotte had had a Frenchwoman to assist 
her toilet for those three seasons in 
town; being a failure, this humble as- 
sistance was considered good enough for 
her. But Rose was willing, handy and 
affectionate. 

Charlotte found Mr. Wilkins polished 
and smooth. He did not press himself 
upon her; she was grateful to him for 
that. But the Rey. Talbot and Aunt 
Delamere never left hera moments peace. 
They worried her to show off her accom- 
plishments, 

“Do try and be lively,’’ said aunt. 
“Don’t be a doll. Can’t you see that 
you have the finest chance in the world? 
Why, he is sixty-two, has heart-disease, 
and next year is his grand Climacteric! 
Half a million! What diamonds !” This 
tune was played until her life became a 
burden 

At last she gavea nominal consent, but 
no time was fixed. 

“Early next season,” said aunt, deci- 
sively. “Everything can be got ready by 
then. There may be something in you, 
Charlotte, after all. Give me a kiss.” 

This nominal or half-erpressed consent 
gave her a respite; Wilkins left her. 
It wasa long miserable summer. Her 
heart wasa dull aching void; she walked 
about the fields and lanes feeling her- 
self a living lie. Toward autumn, Brian 
was at the Courtagain. Must the truth 
betold? A guilty thrill of pleasure ran 





through her. fe had not called yet. 
One morning Rose asked to see her mis- 
tress in private. With many blushes 
she stammered out the truth—she was 
to be married tothe head-carter at the 
Court, and the pair were to accompany 
Mr. Brian to Natal. 

“To Natal!” said Charlotte, with o 
sinking feeling at her heart. 

“Yes,ma’am. They say he be tired 
o’ Lunnaun, and have left his place.”’ 

“J shall be utterly alone,” thought 
Charlotte. “Perhaps it will be best for 
us both. Ihave sacrificed everything to 
society, and now——” 

She broke down inprivate. But when 
Brian called she was calm enough. On 


his side he endeavored to hide his em- | 


barrassment by an affected volubility. 

“I must congratulate you,’ he said. 
“You will havea splendid settlement— 
you willbe envied. At all events I shaly 
have good shooting in Africa, I was 
weary to death of doing nothing in town 
—no prospect,no hope. Itis better to 
be a man, even if one does lose a position. 
My hands are as soft as a girl’s now; in 
afew months they will harden. I have 
£1,500 of my own—Martin lends me an- 
other £1,500. Along sea-voyage! Yes, 
itis. Imust apologize for taking your 
Rose; but with my. inexperience, without 
that honest couple,” &c. 

It somehow happened that pending 
Brian's departure, which was to take 
place in October, Charlotte and he were 
much together in the fields. Perhaps it 
was the feeling that it was quite safe 
now one was going thousands of miles 
away, and the other to be married. 
They lingered inthe lanes aud among 
the barley, till at last poor Martin, who 
saw this, grew jealous. A suspicion 
forced itself upon him that he had been 
sold; that in trusting his secret to Brian 
he had been betrayed. Inhis auger he 
went straight to the Rev. ‘Talbot, and 
bluntly 
in that gentleman 
Charlotte to see Brian no more. Weak 
and at the same time selfish to a degree, 
he fixed ell his hopes of future personal 
gratification upon the consummation vf 
the match with Wilkins. He radely re- 
pulsed Brian fromthe Rectory, and kept 
watch himself over Charlotte. 

Mr. Martin had no sooner succeeded in 
this underhard proceeding than his 
naturally honest and generous nature 
revolted, and his disturbed state of mind 
showed itself in peevish irritation, till 
Brian at length insisted upon an ex- 
planation, and had it. 

‘‘Martin,” said he, ‘‘you have griev- 
ously wronged me. Idid your message 
faithfully. Itis true I loved Charlotte 
enough at one time to propose to her; 
but she had the sense to see that my 
income was incompetent to maintain a 
suitable establishment, and since then— 
well, since them we have met as friends 
only, and shall soon meet no more.” 

“Do you mean to say that that was the 
only reason you did not warry ?” 

“And sufficient reason. A poor fellow 
like me has no right to have feelings. 
They are a luxury reserved forthe rich 
Bat is it well between us? That is bet- 
ter—let us talk of Africa.’ 

Martin, however, was not soeasily put 
aside. He understood now that Char- 
lotte and Brian were in truth devoted to 
each other, bateontroed: their affection. 

“It is absurd,” he thought; “more, 
it is unnatural and wrong, As I cannot 
have her, he shall, if it can be 
Why should she not go with him to 
Natal? In Africa they need not mind 
being out of the season.” 

He argued with Brian; persuaded him 
to make another effort. At the same 
time Rose the milk-maid, whose time of 
service expired at the Rectory in a week, 
with trae feminine love of intrigue, was 
painting, in colors as bold as she dared, 
the misery of Mr. Brian, who was going 
thousands of miles away from the only 
one he loved, and was so restless and un- 
happy. 

_‘‘He walks aboat the garden half the 


said something, which resulted | 
strictly ordering 











night,”she said; “and always where he 
can see your window—no offence, ma'am, 
please, don’t be angry with me.” 
Charlotte sighed. The prospect of 
splendid diamonds did not excite her as 
it ought to have done; the thought of 
Brian’s departure did. Her mind wan- 
dered across the sea. “There,” she 
thought, “there is room enowgh, and 
none of these miserable restrictions that 


| tie usdown and make us slaves of so- 


ciety,” 

Rose was to be married on the Wed- 
nesday before the ship sailed; she asked 
her mistress to come to her mother’s cot- 
tage and see “her things.” Tothis the 
Rev. Talbot, who watched Charlotte like 
a cat, could make no objection. But 
Brian had been invited therealso. Rose 
left them alone. When she returned, 
there were tears on her mistress’s face, 
but Brian held her hand, and his voice 
had a proud joyous ring init, as he 
asked Rose if she could keep a secret. 

The mist of the October morning still 
lingered, when Mr. Martin’s dog-cart 
came gently, drawn by his favorite 
mare, along the lane by the Rectory 
grounds. A lady, muffled in an Ulster, 
stepped quickly out from thearched door- 
way in the wall,and mounted by his side. 
Amile was driven without a word; then 
froma stile came forward a taller figure 
carrying a gun-case and a trunk. He 
mounted behind. Little was said; but 
low that mare was driven! Nineteen 
miles were covered in an hour and a 
half—it was exactly a quarterto twelve 
asthey reached St. George’s Church in 
Mickleham town. Rose was there and 
her swain—it was a double wedding. 
Mr, Martin gave Charlotte away. After 
three seasons married at last, without 
bridesmaids or carriage,a breakfast io 
haste and to her first love! At one 
o’clock the happy couples were speeding 
away by express for Sonthhainpton. Next 
day the steamer bore them southwards. 

Two years have goneby. Farmer Mar- 
tin stands among his barley, and reads a 
long letter from Natal, speaking of 
health, of happiness, of children, of 
renewed youth and widening hopes. “Ia 
short,’ finishes Brian, “now I ama man 
whereas I wasa child. Charlotte is very 
happy, and sends her love to you.” 

“Ay, ay,” thoaght Martin, glancing 
wistfully southward. “The crops are 
not now what they used to be; the wheat 
was yellow this spring, and thin in the 
ear afterwards. The land is exhausted; 
but there’s room yonder, there’s room 


yonder. Charlotte was wasted here 
—there she fulfils the noblest mis- 
sion of a woman on earth. How 


many hundreds arethere who would be 
equally happy if they could persuade 
themselves to do likewise! I cannot 
stand it here alone. 

He has given notice to quit. By next 
season he will be dancing Charlotte’s boy 
upon his knee. Little they reck that 
they are out of the season; and as 
wealth gradually flows in upon them, 
they can, if they wish, return for a 
while; but not for long—the air there is 
purer, the life nobler, than in London 
drawing-rooms. 





A dorkey, tethered within a short dis- 
tance of two beehives, at Abingdon,Exg- 
land, was recently attacked and killed by 
them, This is the second year the same 
hives have become aggressive after their 
harvest of honey has been taken from 
them at atime of year when little or no 
honey can be got from flowers. Exaspere 
ated through starvation, they iuvaded 
private houses, marauded the town half 
a mile distant, and made an inroad on 
the sugar ina grocers store. They Not 
only killed the donkey, but attacked 
several ponies and passengers on the 
toed. 





Every infaut can say “no” 

f no” sey 
months before it can cay “yet.” —Scien- 
tijie American. It mast be remembered, 
though, that infants are not invited to 


take something. —Cumden Pest.’ 
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ORIENTAL MARRIAGES. 

In America, love precedes ard prepare 
the way for marriage—at least this is 
our theory of courtship. In the East, 
marriage precedes and prepares for love 


—-at least this is the Oriental theory of. 


the wedded state. It quite accords, there- 
fore, with the Eastern ideas of the mar- 
riage relation that women should enter 
into it atan age which seems to us very 
unfit; and this practice of early mar- 
riages is also favored by the fact that 
women reach their maturity at a much 
earlier age than with us. They are at 
the height of their bloom and beauty at 
fifteen and sixteen. They are often mar- 
ried at thirteen or fourteen, and some- 
times as early as eight or nine; and Dr. 
Van Lennep mentions one instance of a 
wedding which he attended in which the 
bride wasso young that she was carried 
about in the arms of her relatives. 
Naturally courtship is done by prexy,and 
the young men are cheated out of what 
the American regards as one of his most 
sacred, inalienable rights. The duty of 
looking up for the young man a suitable 
wife, which even in our own society the 
mother, aunts or sisters often assume, is 
in the East, by universal consent, devol- 
ved upon thein. 


Womanly nature is essentially the 
same the world over, and we may safely 
assume that they are nothing loath to 
perform the duty which social custom in- 
truststo them. For this purpose they 
sally forth in a body on their tour of in- 
epection, call at any house which affords 
reasonable hope of containing a suitable 
inmate, are invariably greeted with the 
utmost courtesy and ushered at once into 
the reception room; the young lady is 
summoned, and presently enters, bearing 
sweetmeats and water; sheis arrayed in 
all the finery and jewels which belong to 
her dowry; noris it considered a breach 
of social propriety to inquire with partic- 
ularity respecting her marriage portion. 
This frankness prevents some of the awk- 
ward discoveries which sometimes occur 
with us after marriage to mar the happi- 
ness of the honeymoon. If the prelimi- 
pary negotiations are satisfactory, a bar- 
gain is made between the parents, in 
which the amount paid by the husband 
oronhis behalf, either to the bride orto 
her parents, is definitely agreed upon, 
This, which under the Mosaic law was 
fixed ata uniform rate—at fifty shekels, 
or $25—varies among the modern Jews 
with the condition of the bride’s family, 
while among some of the Circassian tribes 
and the Tartars, as among the African 
savages, the daughter, when she reaches 
a marriageable age, is sold to the highest 
bidder. The parties are considered as 
affianced as soon as the marriage contract 
has been agreed to, but the nuptial cere- 
mony is sometimes deferred for a consid- 
erable period during which time the bride 
and groom are not permitted to see each 
ether; their sole intercourse with each 
other is through the intervention of a 
“friend of the bridegroom.” The wed- 
ding dress is even more a matter of im- 
portance with the Eastern bride than 
with us. The preparation of her toilet, 
in the presence of female friends, often 
occupies 8 Jarge part of two days. The 
wedding veil, the bridal crown, the do- 
dos, or cap are some of the emblems 
donned for the bridal ceremony. The 
costumes are often rich and gorgeous be- 
yond expression. Fashion, as interpret- 
ed by an Oriental milliner quoted by 
Dr. Van-Lennep, prescribes the charac- 
teristics of an ideal wedding dress. It 
should measure six yards from the shoul- 
ders to the end of the train; the long 
sleeves should sweep the floor; the ma- 
terial is silk; it is elaborately embroider- 
ed by a party of professional embroider- 
ers under the direction of achief. The 
tum paid for superintending the needle 
work ona single robe referred to by Dr, 
Vau-Lennep, was $500, while the charge 
for the work done by subordinates was 
$2,500, and the entire eost of the dress 
was $10,000; nor must it be forgotten 
that Jaborin that country is very much 
less expensive than in this, 








The marriage festivities last often for 
a week, and in many sections of the East 
the old practices are still maintained, 
The bridegroom, with aprocession, starts 
with music and torches, by night, for the 
house of the bride, where, after a short 
resistance, and sometimes quite a strug- 
gle, she is taken possession of and borne 
away to herfuturehome. This resistance 
by the coy maiden tothe approaches of 
her husband is curiously illustrative of 
the marriage customs of many countries, 
andin various forms—from that of Afri- 
can society, in which the bridegroom 
chases the fleeing bride, captures, and 
carries her away bodily, to thatof the 
Nestorians, where. the bride remains in 
the corner of the church antil the time 
comes for the joining of hands, when she 
is dragged half across the building by 
main strength towards her intended hns- 
band, who is allowed to seize her hand 
only after a vehement struggle, during 
which the officiating clergyman stands 
passively by.—Lyman <Abbott,in Harper's 
Magazine. 





A PART OF DULUTH FLOATS OFF. 


The large island near the Northern Pa- 
cific docks, which for years has defied 
the winds to move it materially, was 
driven across the bay recently, and now 
reposes in the neighborhood of the 
others, a short distance below Mr. 
Hughes’ mill. It was dislodged, not so 
munch by the wind—as a very moderate 
one was blowing at the time—as by the 
almost unparalleled high stage of water 
that for the past few weeks has pre- 
vailed at the headof the lake, and con- 
sequently in the bay. It was lifted out 
of its place, as it were, and then the ac- 
tion of the current and avery moderate 
wind sufficed to drive it across the 
bay. 

Incredible as it may seem to those who 
have never seen the floating islands, this 
last one embraces somewhere near two 
acres; it iscovered with a heavy growth 
of tamarack, cedar, ete., some of the 
trees being eight or ten inches in diame- 
ter, andfrom twenty-five to thirty feet 
in height, and, as will be seen by con- 
salting one of the city maps, it was laid 
out into city lots. 

Query-—To whom do the lots on that 
island now belong? The same one that 
owned them heretofore, orthe man on 
Minnesota point who owns the lots to 
which they are now joined and attached. 
—Duluth Correspondence. 





Furrows CHANNELLED IN SToNE BY THE 
Growrxa Roots or Trees,—The Comptus 
Rendus, referring to some specimens of 
white marble exhibited at Paris, in which 
were furrows channelled in the stone by 
the action of the carbonicacid exhaled by 
the growing roots of the adjacent trees, 
reports a similar case at Orsay, in a still 
more resisting material, namely, close- 
grained silicious sandstone. Here, it ap- 
pears, the roots of some elm trees were 
found to have made their way into the 
rock by decomposing the very small por- 
tion of calcareous matter cementing to- 
getherthe silicious particles; an entrance 
thus effected, they seem to have acted 
in part chemically, by dissolving the ce- 
ment, and in part mechanically, by for- 
cing the grains of sandstone apart. In 
this respect the fibrils were, apparently, 
much more active than the larger roots. 
Eventually they died off for lack of 
nourishment, and the greater part of 
their remains disappeared, leaving only 
tubular moulds, varying in length from 
three one-hundredths to three-tenths of 
an inch, with sides bearing the exact 
imprint of the roots. These were ren- 
dered more conspicuous by the yellowish 
stainsdue to the subsequent infiltration 
of surface water impregnated with 
iron. 





When Peters peters out who will pick 
the asteroids when they are ripe? He 
got away with another yesterday of the 
twelfth parvinde, This is becoming 
ridienlons.—N. Y. Ciraphic 








HORRIBLE OCCURRENCE WITHA 
LION AT A RAILWAY STATION. 


A frightful scene occurred recently at 
the Vaise Railway Station, Lyons, 
France. Asuperb Nubian lion, intended 
for the Bidel Menagerie, which had just 
arrived, was left in the station awaiting 
orders from its owners. The superin- 
tendent took the precaution of removing 
the truck in which the animal was 
brought to Lyons intoa corner off the 
line of the ordinary traffic, and put a 
barricade around it to prevent the acci- 
dental approach of strangers. All these 
steps, however, afforded only a stimulant 
to the curiosity of some persons who 
happened tobe in the station. Among 
them was a cattle merchant, who was 
seized with an insane desire to go up to 
the wild animal and caress it as he might 
doa cow or a sheep that he had just 
purchased. He put his arm inside the 
eage for this purpose, but in another 
moment horrible cries were heard, and 
attracted all the workmen and officials 
to the spot where the lion had been safe- 
ly placed out of the reach of doing harm 
to all but those who might wilfully seek 
danger. The sight presented was a 
frightful one. The infuriated animal 
had the limbof the adventurous cattle 
dealer between his teeth, and was drag- 
ging the whole body within the iron 
bars. The spectators immediately armed 
themselves with picks, shovels and crow- 
bars; but before they succeededin fore- 
ing the lion to loosen his hold he had 
torn the man frightfully. Medical as- 
sistance was soon procured, and it was 
found necessary to perform an amputa- 
tion to save the life of this victim of his 
own recklessness. 


MOURNING-BORDERS ON LETTER- 
PAPER. 


The fashion of writing on black-bor- 
dered paper is about a hundred and thir- 
ty years old, and comes to us from Italy. 
In “Mann and Manners at the Court of 
Florence (1740-1746)’, Mann writes to 
Walpole, on January 28th, 1745, on pa- 
per witha narrow mourning-border, as 
follows: “I believe you neversaw any- 
thing like it before; here everybody uses 
it but myself. I begged a sheet for this 
cecasion only, and another to keep as a 
curiosity. Madame Royale was very 
impolite to die just at the beginning of 
Carnival, to deprive us of all our diver- 
sions.””’ Madame Royale was the mother 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, ¢ 

EE 

Of the thirty-three Sultans who have 
hitherto occupied the throne of the Os- 
manlis, eleven commenced by the massa- 
ere of their brothers, nephews or cousins 
in order to simplify the order of succes- 
sion. Oneof them, Soliman III., had his 
nineteen brothers murdered on the day 
following that of his accession. In ad- 
dition to the eleven just mentioned, 
some others died of problematic mala- 
dies, such as indigestion or apoplexy, 
which may have been chosen to cover 
poisoning. 





— 


Tne theory has lately been advanced 
that the aurora borealis may be due to 
meteoric fragments and dust circulating 
around the sun, which, on entering the 
earth’s atmosphere, become incandescent 
by friction, and appear either as shoot- 
ing stars orasan aurora. ‘This cosmi- 
cal matter being composed—according 
tothe theory in question—for the most 
part of the magnetic substances, such 
asiron and nickel, when it approaches 
the earth is brought under the influence 
of terrestrial magnetism, and takes the 
direction of magnetic lines representing 
the rays of the aurora. Further, the 
aororal bands occasionally observed per- 
pendicular to the meridian are supposed 
to result from cosmical particles com- 
posed of diamagnetic matter. 





“Bnght * of my xislUce! give me an 
M+!” saida printer2 his sweetheart. She 
made a at him, aud planted her 72> 
between his 2 ii’s, which wade him 








SUNBEAMS. 


Said a lady to her husband, “My dear 
what is cotton duck?” “Oh,” said he 
carelessly, “a kind of canvas back.” 


A quack doctor advertises to this ef- 
fect:—Cough when you can, for after 
you have taken one bottle of my medicine 
you can't. 


Lavender overheard two young fellows 
talking atalunch barn Said one speak- 
ing of an absent acquaintance, “He's an 
awful epicure, he is. He'll eat any- 
thing !” 

Even if the North Pole were discover- 
edthe discoverer would be followed in ten 
minutes by a Chinaman who could live 
on icicles at two cents a gross.—-New 
York Herald, 


“You write for money, but I write for 
honor,” exclaimed an author inthe fury 
of dispute with another author. “Ah! 
each writes for what he most needs,” re- 
plied his companion. 


There is still great curiosity in certain 
uarters to learn the name of the Or- 
thodox minister who wrote the book en- 
titled, “Is Eternal Punishment End- 
less ?”’—Boston Traveller. 


The meanest man on the street now- 
adays is the one that is seen hanging 
around a band of street musicians, near 
enough to hear the music, but far enough 
away to avoid the hat.—Norwich Bulie- 
tin. 


“Is the world growing better?” asks 
the Norristown Herald. Son, if you had 
noticed how regularly it is able to take 
itstod, you would have known that it is 
eonvalescing _ beautifully. — Burlington 
Hlawkeye. 


“Wherever you find many men, you find 
many minds,’’ exclaimed a_ public 
speaker. ‘Tain't 80, by jingo!” re- 
sponded one of the anditors, “If you'd 
only ask this whole crowd out to take a 
drink, you’d find ‘em all of one mind.” 


“Mother, why does pa call you 
honey?’ “Because, my dear, he loves 
me.” “No, ma, thatisn’t it.’ “What is 


itthen?’”’ “I know.” “Well, what is it?” 
“Why it’s because you have so much 
comb in your head, that's why.” 


An inquisitive young man visited a 
State prison in New York, and among his 
questions, asked agirlthe cause of her 
being in sucha place. Her answer was 
that she stole a water-mill, and went 
back forthe stream tbat turned the mill 
and was arrested.” ‘The young man 
left immediately. 


Barlington Hawkeye: — “The first 
step toward making a man of your son is 
to train him to earn what hespends; then 
the best way to teach him to be frugal is 
to take away his money as fast as he 
earns it and spend it wisely for yourself. 
There is nothing like teaching the young 
by example.” 


A close-fisted maz invited a friend to 
dinner, and provided only two mutton- 
chops, Upon removing the cover he 
said, “My friend, we have a Lenten en- 
tertainment; you see your dinner before 
you.” ‘Taking the two chops upon his 
own plate, his friend replied, “Yes, but 
where is your dinner ?” 


A drunken brute in the dock. The 
Judge—‘You are very violent when 
drunk.” Prisoner—“Me! I am as gen- 
tle as a sucking lamb.” Judge—“The 
other night your poor wife in tears went 
to the tavern to find you, and you almost 
strangled her.” Prisoner—“What did she 
want to cry in my glass for ?” 


A circus rider falls in love with the 
daughter of theclown. “Aye, charmin 
Azilda,” he says, “Ll will ask your han 
of theauthor of your being. Behold he 
comes." “Nay, nay, not now, Leopold. 
He is walking upon his hands, as is al- 
ways the case when his mind is preoccu- 
pied. You must await a more favorable 
opportanity.” 


He was fondof getting uplittle shocks 
for his friends, and this was one:—‘I 
would have been left all alone over night 
at that out-of-the-way station if 1 had 
not been lucky enough to catch the train. 
Fortunate, wasn’t it?” “Yes; did yon 
have to ran very hard to get it?” “Ob, 
no; I sat there fifteen minutes before it 
came along.” 


The Philadelphia Bulletin says:—Miss 
Henneof the Opera troupe, had quite au- 
ovation the other night, as sue warbled 
her lays at the Academy. Brignoli, the 
Nestor of the company, was delighted to 
have her chant-a-clear note, aud the 
manager cackleated that she was the suc- 
cess of the season and would pulied 
through. 
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THE LION'S EMBRACE, — 


Monsieur Chassaing, the celebrated 
French lion hunter, while in Algeria, got 
two shots ata lion, which bounded away 


groaning at the same timé as if much 


bidden to bring their horses from the en- 
campment, while they set off to follow 
the traces of the wounded beast. The 
Arabs assisted in the search, keeping 
however at arespectable distance, amid 
tufts of broom and diss, or tall grass; 
But we must let our hunter relate his 
experience of a lion’s embrace in his own 
words, as such experiences are not of 
every-day occurence: 

“Suddenly a powerfal roar came forth 
from the midst of one of these tufts, and 
I saw the lion rise up, and with the first 
bound he came within six yards where l 
stood. Flurried by the imminence of 
the danger, I fired without taking aim; 
andI had barely time to press my finger 
on the trigger before the enormous mass 
fell upon me crushing me down, I was 
overthrown, my head downward, the 
lion was over me, and had my right arm 
between his jaws. Obeying the instinet 
of preservation, I endeavored to obtain 
possession of my pistols, with the left, 
but they bad fallen out of the waistband 
when I was struck down! I was thus 
left helpless against my terrible adver- 
sary without any other means of de- 
tense than my arms, one of which was 
paralyzed io the animal's mouth. 

“The lion, however, let go my arm and 
sought to catch me by the head; the 
spring which he took from behind to 
effect this caused meto slip under him, 
but his tooth took my lower lip in the 
movement, and cut it down to the chin; 
by asuperhuman effort I seized the lion 
by the mane, over the ear, and slipping 
my thumb under its lower jaw, 1 man- 
aged to keep it at a distance; another 
movement made me slip further, so that 
he could no longer catch my head with- 
out changing his position; bat he seized 
my arm a second time, and bit it severe- 
ly. All this had taken much less time 
than has been occupied in the deserip- 
tion. Never having lost my senses, I 
then shouted out, ‘Here! captain! help!’ 
Bat in vain, I saw no one, 


“My strength began to fail me in con- 
sequence of the prolonged resistance I 
had opposed to my adversary, and the 
pain that his bites gave me. I was, in- 
deed, nearly sinking, when I perceived 
that the lion was less vigorous, and that 
he appeared even as if about to let me 
go. ‘This inspired me with new cour- 
age, and also gave the captain time to 
come to my help, and to discharge his 
double-barreled rifle into the flauks of 
the animal. Happily for me the balls 
had ne impetus, or they would have 
gone throngh me as well as the lion. It 
was afterward ascertained that these 
balls, not being conical, only penetrated 
an inch or two, whereas my last ball, 
having struck it in the breast, bad in- 
jured it both in the lungs and region of 
the heart, 

“These two new wounds hence only in- 
creased the fary of the beast, which, let- 
ting go my arm, seized me by the shoul- 
der, the only part that he could lay hold 
of; then rising upon his hind legs, he 
bounded toward the bottom of the ra- 
vine, carrying me with him. ‘This wasa 
horrible moment, and I thought I had 
reached my last. Ashe went along, my 
head strack against the trees, and my 
back chafed on the rocks; nevertheless I 
shouted oat: 

“Captain, take my gun; it bas still 
one barrel loaded.’ 

1 do not know if he heard me, but he 
did nothing. 

“It wasin these frightful tortures that 
Tarrived at the bottom of the ravine, 
always borne along by the lion, but also 
always holding by him with the left 
hand. This resistance irritated him so 
much that he made two desperate ef- 
forts to shake me of, and | felt my 











shoulder cracking im his formidable 
jaws. 

“Suddenly I saw him sink down and 
fallover on his left side, his hindquar- 


into the coverof evergreen oak, or ilexes, | ters pressing on my legs; the lion was 


expiring! It was nigh time. I let go 


hurt. The next morning the Arabs were | the mane; and clutching by a tuft of 


grass, | raised myself up by a supreme 
effort, stepped overthe prostrate beast, 
and clambered up to the point from 
whence he had dragged me. There the 
pain in my arm became agonizing, and 
trying to moveit, arm and fingers both 
obeyed. my will. I saw with joy no bones 
were broken, only the arm had been 
frightfully bitten.” 

This terrible struggle, which lasted 
only from twoto three minutes, nearly 
cost the lién-hunter his life. He was con- 
veyed on horseback to his tent, and 


| thence to Batna, in a vehicle sent on 


purpose, and accompanied by his wife in 
tears. The Arabs showed neither sym- 
pathy nor consideration, At Batna he 
was admitted into the hospital, where 
for eight days the surgeons thought he 
would never get over his wounds; but 
thanks to a good constitution and ex- 
ceeding care, he did so. In thirty days 
he took his first walk inthe yard of the 
hospital, and so on the thirty-siath 
day he returned home convalescent. 


EEE 
MORMONS AT CHURCH, 


“Not one pretty woman; not one fine- 
looking - man; all ignorant, dull, honest 
people—hardworking, low born. No in- 
tellect, no style, no refinement, no life 
and animationinthe whole throng. No 


smiles or bows of recognition, no settling . 


of drapery and rattling of fans; no deli- 
cate perfumed handkerchiefs, Nothing 
like what we are used toseeing in a mod- 
ern church. The women came in, dressed 
in calico, many wearing sun bonnets, all 
without gloves; there was a dogged look 
onevery face. I began to realize how 
theelders practiced polygamy as a relig- 
ious duty. For nothing but the strictest 
dictates of duty could urge a man to 
provide for a half dozenof these dull 
prosy women.”—Oor. Louisville Courier- 
Journal, 





A GEBMAN MILITARY KITCHEN. 

The German Government has recently 
built a kitchen athousand feet long, and 
all of stone and iron, to supply food for 
the army in time of war. Its machinery 
is driven bytwo eighteen hundred horse- 
power engines, and is capable of boiling 
down and condensing within portable 
limits a hundred and seventy oxen, grind- 
ing three hundred and fifty tons of flour, 
and making three hundred thousand 
loves of bread daily. It is also able to 
supply enough preserved oats for one 
day’s feeding of the horses belonging to 
anarmy of two hundred and eighty 
thousand men. 





A patent has been taken out in Eng- 
land for brown paper blankets as bed 
coverings. They compensate for their 
lightness by their density, and add ma- 
terially to warmth. They are perforated 
at distances of about four inches, in or- 
der to promote ventilation, and the 
small sizes, 48 by 31 inches, sell at about 
nine cents each Several contracts have 
been made for hospitals and schools. 





Red wine is so generally colored in 
France with cochineal and fuchine 
that the Government has ordered an 
jnvestigation, Sufficient fuchine is 
imported into Bordeaux to colora third 
of all the wine produced there, aceord- 
ing toa report by a Lyons physician, 


At a recent funeral in Chicopee, the 
earth on one side of the grave being 
sandy, caved, and one of the pall-bearers 
having hold of one end of a lowering- 
strap, slid into the grave. The coflin 
fellon him, head downwards, and some 
time ,was required to disentangle the liv- 
from the dead, 





A WINDGALL. 


‘Yhe officers of the Amazon came to 
their captain and said:—‘Sir, could you 
not take us into Lisbon; it so long since 
we have been on shore? ‘There is an 
opera there; and it would be such a 
treat!” “No,” said the captain, “we 
must not be idle,I shall stand off and see 
what I ean pick up.” The next day the 
first lieutenant spoke to the captain on 
behalf of the officers:—“Sir, you know 
what bard work they have all had—no 
change, and they have not been onshore 
for nearly a year. Do you think you 
could let them have a week at Lisbon ?— 
get their stock anda little relaxation?” 
“No,” was the reply, “this is the first 
opvortunity the ship has had of making 
prizes, and I will not neglect it for 
pleasure.” No strange sail came insight 
that day, and it was melancholy for the 
officers who had hoped for a run on 
shore; but the morning after, a fine ves- 
sel was seen at daybreak, andthe excite- 
ment of a chase commenced. Many of 
our best sailors have, in their secret 
hearts, a little touch of superstition. 
That morning Captain Parker’s dog, a 
remarkably well-behaved animal, who 
gave notrouble to any of the sweepers— 
for the first and last time in his life-— 


. forfeited his good character in the cap- 


tain’s cabin. Instead of beating the ani- 
mal for this, an old and somewhat coarse 
proverb flashed across the captain’s mind. 
The proverb, now quite obsolete, but, I 
presume, common in Staffordshire a cen- 
tury ago, was to this effect:—“Dirty luck 
is good luck.” And Captain Parker 
hailed the omen! The chase showed 
Spanish colors, She was overtaken and 
boarded. The officer returned, hardly 
able to articulate from excitement:—“She 
is the Gravina,sir, of six guns.’ “Well, 
what isher cargo?” “Oh, sir, she has 
hides and indigo!” “That is capital;” 
but seeing the lieutenant still much ex- 
cited, “anything else.” “Yes, sir, cochi- 
neal!” “Still better, What is the 
matter—any more?” “Sir, she hasthree 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars in 
hard coin besides!” The joy through- 
out the ship after the dreary blockading 
at Toulon, where prize money did not 
abound, may easily be conceived. All 
the officers instantly came upto thank 
their captain for his firmness in not yield- 
ing to their entreaties, and expressed 
their gratitude with genuine fervor.— 
Life of Sir W. Parker. 





Evipence THAT TRON WILL NoT OXIDIZzEe 
tv Pures Water.—As an_ evidence that 
iron will not oxidize in pure water, ascien- 
tifie writer remarks as follows: Take a 
piece of clear ice, melt it and heat it to 
boiling; after boiling it a short time, to 
free it of air, pour it into a small vial 
containing some pieces of bright iron 
wire, the vial to be qnite full andtightly 
stopped. Place a similar piece of wire 
in anopen vessel and partially cover it 
with water. Set both vessels aside for a 
few days, when it will be found that the 
wire in the former is still bright, while 
that in the otheris rusted. This experi- 
ment shows that it isthe oxygen of the 
cair, and not that chemically combined to 
form water, which acts upon iron; more- 
overexperiment has shown, beyond any 
reasonable doubt or question, that neither 
dry oxygen nor dry carbonic acids will 
attack iron. To produce the action of 
common oxidation upon iron, it is neces- 
sary thatthe oxygen becombined with 
nitrogen, as it exists in the atmosphere, 
ond in all potable water. 





A spoiled child—-the one that got hold 
of the kerosene can. 


Must have slept very uncomfortably— 
the man who laid in his Winter coal. 

A crazy man was tied fast in a wagon 
for transportation to Blountville, Ky. 
He yelled so loudly that the frightened 
horses ran away, throwing out the two 
keepers and breaking an arm of each. 
Then the lunatic seized the reins, con- 
trolled the horses, drove alone to the asy- 
lum, and delivered himself up. 





THE LAST SHOT. 

The Black Hills Pioneer says: On 
Monday morning, August 21, four white 
men, while out hunting about two miles 
from Deadwood, killed a deer, and while 
they were skinning it one of them saw an 
Indian approaching them, leading his 
pony. He was probably trying to sur- 
prise them, but, being uncertain of their’ 
exact position, he had approached too 
near, and they discovered him first. One 
of the party snatched up his shot-gun, 
loaded with buck-shot, and fired both 
barrels, bringing down the Indian and his 
pony. ‘The confident manner in which‘ 
the Indian had walked toward them had 
led them to suppose that he was sup- 
ported by anumber of others, and so- 
they quickly retreated toward Deadwood ° 
for reinforcements. A party started out 
to scout the country, andon reaching the 
spot where the deer lay, the men saw the 
body of the Indian by the side of his 
pony, and, thinking him dead, they 
rushed forward, 

This action was fatal to one of the 
party, forashot from the Indian’s rifle 
struck him in the heart. A volley from 
the others killed the Indian instantly, 
however, and his body was quickly sur- 
rounded by the white men. The Indian 
had been almost riddled with buckshot, 
one shoulder and both legs having been 
broken, yet he had managed to bandage 
his legs and to take unerring aim with 
his wounded arm. Knowing that his life 
would be taken without doubt, he had 
prepared to sell it as dearly as possible, 
and, lying on his back, he rested his rifle 
on his wounded legs and shot the fore- 
most of his assailants. In his mouth was 
another cartridge ready to reload. His 
rifle was the best and latest breech-load- 
ing arm issued to the army in 1875, and 
it was probable that he had obtained it 
inthe Custer or Reno fight, since an old 
bullet mark in the grip of thestock show- 
ed that it had been in action. 





WHICH IS BIGHT. 

Either the Japanese people do every- 
thing backward, left-handed and upside 
down, or we do. A traveler in Japan 
writes: 

“I see a man planing. He pulls the 
plane toward him. I notice a blacksmith 
at work. He pulls the bellows with his 
feet, while he is holding and hammering 
with both hands. He has several irons 
in the fire, and keeps his dinner-pot boil- 
ing with the waste flame. The cooper 
holds his tub with his toes. All of them 
sit down when they work. Howstrange! 
This is an important difference between 
a European and an Asiatic. One sits 
down to his work, and the other stands 
upto it. Why isit that we do things 
contrariwise tothe Japanese? The Japan- 
esesaythatwe are reversed, They callour 
penmanship ‘crab-writing,’ because, they 
say, ‘it goes backward.’ Ina Japanese 
stable we find the horse’s flank where we 
look for his head. Japanese screws screw 
the other way. Their locks thrust tothe 
left, ours to the right. A Caucasian, to 
injure his enemy, kills him; a Japanese 
kills himself to spite his foe. Which 
race is right ?” 1 





An English writer says :—“The real 
clew to a Chinaman’s action is his settled 
principle of non-intervention. To move 
in any matterthere must be some strong 
circumstance affecting him Personally to 
urge him. He will stand by and stare at 
a Chinaman killing a foreigner with ex- 
actly the same indifference as at a foreig- 
ner beating a Chinaman.” 


Arobin fell while building a nest ina 
Newburyport tree, and his legs caught in 
awebof twine in which he had become 
entangled. An interested crowd assem- 
bled, and the bird was rescued; bat one 
of his legs was broken, and a physician, 
after trying to set it, performed an ampu- 
tation. The robin is now as well as ever, 
and again at work on the nest, 
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CURIOUS SUPERSTITIONS, 


There is @ curious superstition about 
the spilling of salt. It is supposed to 
have come from the East, where to have 
partaken of an Arab’s “bread and salt’’ 
is regarded as assuring the person who 
partakes thereof not alone of hospitality, 
but of personal safety. 

In Byron’s ‘Corsair, one of his ear- 
liest aad best poems, Conrad, a pirate 
and a hero of the tale, is made to head 
an attack, inthe Bay of Coran, upon a 
Turkish pacha named Seyd. He visits 
that personage, and is disguised in the 
garb of a dervise, fresh from the pirate’s 
den, and pretends to be very communi- 
cative, hisdesign all the time being to 
act asaspyon the Pacha’s own position, 
force and vulnerable parts. 

The pretended dervise, who claims that 
he has escaped from an enforced deten- 
tion on the pirate’s island, is offered 
food, which he refuses, and the Pacha 
asks:— 

Why dost thou shun the salt ? that sacred pledge 

Which, once partaken, blunts the sabre's edge, 

Makes even contending tribes in peace unite, 

And hated hosts seem brethren to the sight. 

In the north of Scotland, among the 
Highlanders—a rough and ready race, 
who are very hospitable, as far as their 
limited means permit—it is held unlucky 
to help any one at table to salt. The 
hand will be pushed back; for the High- 
Jand thought, rudely expressed in verse, 
is:— 

Trolp me to ealt, 
He)p me to sorrow, 

The common belief is, that it is unlucky 
to spill the salt, but that the luck can be 
changed by taking upa pinch of the salt 
and throwing it over the left shoulder. 
To spill salt on Friday is considered es- 
pecially unlucky. Inthe poems of John 
Gay,a poet not much read at present, 
there is this couplet:— 

The salt is spilt; to you it fell, 
Ihope our Cornish friends are well, 

In general, salt spoons are not in ordi- 
nary use in Italy, except in the hotels in 
large cities and among wealthy or noble 
persons, consequently in helping one’s 
self the salt is often dropped, but this is 
thought nothing of there. To spill a 
drop of oil, however, is regarded as an 
omen of the worst import. On the other 
hand, to spill wine provokes merriment 
there, the joke being that it had been 
caused by the unsteadiness of the hand 
and head, arising from having taken a 
cup too much. 

Appropos of superstitions of the table, 
let me mention (in reply to some re- 
quests) all that I have been able to col- 
lect concerning the common idea that it 
is unlucky for thirteen persons to sit 
down together at a meal, because one of 
the thirteen would certainly die within 
the next twelve months. 

The belief that “thirteen is an unlucky 
number” has been traced back toa variety 
of causes. Lord Lyttleton, who has 
made considerable research in these 
matters, refers the ill luck of “thirteen 
at table’? to the Last Supper of our Lord, 
at which that number sat down together 
on Friday; but there is no warrant for 
this, as the Last Supper was on the 
fifth, not the sixth day of the week. 

The Germans derive the superstition 
from the Norse or Northern mythology. 
Of the gods who sat down to feast with 
Loki, inthe Walhalla, Baldur had to die 
—because he was the thirteenth. 

In Dantzig, the principal seaport and 
one of the oldest cities in Prassia,there is 
acurious clock, which at twelve admits 
through the door little effigies of Christ 
and the eleven, shutting out Judas, the 
betrayer, who is the thirteenth. He, 
however, is admitted at one o'clock. 





The Episcopalians of the South must 
have fallen into doubtful methods of rais- 
ing money for church purposes. The 
Southern Churchman, alluding to the evil, 
says thatiftheir churches cannot be built, 
and supplied wheu built, except by horse 
races, balls and theatres, then it hopes 
that all such churches will be swallowed 
vp by earthquakes. - 











AN AMERICAN GIPSY’S STORY. 


Iwasquite young when I received my 
first lesson in fortune-telling. For the 
first season I was only to tell fortunes 
for young girls. I to was judge them 
and say most about love subjects, Af- 
terwards I was allowed to tell anybody. 
If I could lay my hands on anything 
worth having I would do so, but it was 
no business of anybody’s where I got it. 
Iwas never asked whereI got things. 1 
was pleased at the idea of telling for- 
tunes, and did very well at the business, 
I picked up fast, and before the first sea- 
son closed I knew how to read human 
nature very well, and could read charac- 
ter tolerably. I will not say much about 
stealing, for I am ashamed. Some of 
our wagons have false bottoms, so that 
whenever the camp was searched nothing 
could be found. If the officers came 
they were given full privilege to search 
all around, and in this way they were led 
to believe, many times, that we were 
really innocent. There is no truth at 
all in fortune-telling. We said just 
what came into cur minds. One time a 
young man in Tennessee came to me and 
told me to gotoacertain house and in- 
duce a young girl to have her fortune 
told. He toldme whattosay. He was 
in love with her and wanted to marry 
her. I understood him, and carried out 
my part very well. I sang her a song 
about the young lover, and the beautiful 
girl got as white as snow, then red, and 
then gave me five dollars, Sbe could 
well afford it. I got ten dollars from 
the man. He had been discarded, but 
before we left the place, Murfreesboro’, 
I think it was, Isawthe pair out driving. 
There’s any amount of trickery like this 
among the gypsies. I liked the life at 
first, it was free and romantic; but finally 
I tired of it, because I was ill-treated. 
I always wanted to keep up my appear- 
ance, which made some of the other 
women jealous. They commenced to 
spread evil reports about me, and said 
that I was guilty of crime that I had 
fought hard to overcome and escape. 
Business got bad, and all my money 
was either lost or stolen from the wagon. 
It was not easy to make my escape, for 
the men watched me closely; but I man- 
aged it at last. Ta!k about women being 
drudges among devent white people, that's 
nothing! Women who are compelled to 
live wandering lives in this country are 
compelled to lie, cheat, steal, and com- 
mit almost any crime to obtain money. 
There are plenty of women who are situ- 
ated the same as [ was, and who are 
but waiting for a good chance to get 
off, 





Acommittee appointed by the Royal 
Medical Society of London to investigate 
the hypodermic method of administer- 
ing medicine, reports as follows:—‘We 
may safely take, as a broad guide in 
practice, the rule that the physiological 
activity of nearly every substance which 
can be used is three, if not four times 
greater when it is given by the skin, than 
when it is swallowed.” 





Another State is talked of. It is pro- 
posed that California shall be cut in two 
along the line of Santa Cruz County, with 
fourteen Southern counties for the new 
commonwealth, which will have about 
150,000 inhabitants, 30,000, voters, and 
taxable property estimated at $100,- 


_---—- 

Ata happy home in Barlington, the 
other evening, where the family were 
gathered around the tea-table entertain- 
ing unexpected guests,the fond mother 
said to the youngest darling, “Weedie, 
darling, be careful; you mustn’t spill the 
berries on the table-cloth.” “Taint a 
table cloth,’’ promptly responded dar- 
ling, “its a sheet.” 


The editor of a Mississippi paper 
wrote: ‘Our fair last week exhibited, 
among other things, a collection of in- 
sects,” but the enterprising typo substi- 
tuted “hair” for “fair,” and the editor 
has since dyed, to change the color of 
his hair, which wasa cross between a 
dark brown and the color of Kentucky 
bagging. 


| 





MUISTORY OF ALCOHOL. 


Alcohol was invented 950 years ago in 
Arabia. Ladies used it with a powder to 
paint themselves that they might appear 
more beautiful, and this powder was call- 
edaleohol. During the reign of William 
and Mary, an act was passed encourag- 
ing the manufacture of spirits. Soon 
after, intemperance and profligacy pre- 
vailed to such an extent that the retailers 
of intoxicating drinks put up signs in 
public places, informing the people that 
they might get a drink for a penny, and 
have some strawto get soberon. Inthe 
sixteenth century, distilled spirits spread 
over the contineat of Europe. About 
this time it was introduced into the colo- 
nies, as the United States was then called. 
The first notice we have of its use in 
public life, was among the laborers in the 
Hungarian mines, in the fifteenth century, 
In 1751, it was used by the English 
soldiers as acordial, The aleohol from 
Europe was made from grapes, and sold 
in Italy and Spainasa medicine. The 
Genoese afterwards madeit from grain 
and sold it as a medicine in bottles, and 
under the name of the “water of life.” 
Until the sixteenth century it was kept 
by apothecaries asa medicine. During 
the reign of Henry VIII., brandy was 
first known in Ireland,and soon its alarm- 
ing effects induced the Governor to pro- 
hibit its manufacture. About 120 years 
ago it was used as a beverage, especially 
among the soldiers in the English colo- 
nies in North America, under the prepos- 
terous notion that it prevented sickness 
and made men fearless in the field of 
battle. It was looked upon as a sover- 
eigncure. Such isa brief history of its 
introduction in society as a beverage. 





BOOTHS FIRST ACTING, 

The first choice of a seat at Edwin 
Booth’s initial performance in San Fran- 
cisco was sold for $100, His first acting 
was done in Baltimore at the admission 
rate of two cents, A schoolmate thus 
tells the story: “The company was com- 
posed of boys and girls, who aspired to 
a life on the boards. Among them were 
Booth and John Sleeper, who afterward 
married Booth’s sister, and became John 
S. Clark, the comedian, We looked 
about fora place to play in, and finally 
secured the basement of a house at 14 
South Calvert steet. Our average ages 
were about twelve or thirteen, though 
Booth must have been fourteen or fif- 
teen. Our little theatre soon became a 
favorite place of resort for the young 
people of the vicinity, | The price of ad- 
mission was two cents, and we generally 
had good houses. After the audience 
had dispersed we generally took what 
was left after paying our trifling ex- 
penses and invested itin oysters, Our 
audiences were generally very critical 
but there were two pieces which used to 
arouse their enthusiasm tothe highest 
pitch. One was ‘The Guerrilla Chief,’ 
and the other was one of the acts of 
Richard III.’ by Booth. Booth and the 
‘Guerrilla Chief’ were the two great at- 
tractions of the theatre, and Booth even 
then gave evidence of genius.” 





The bridge of the Boston water works 
over Charles river is supported by the 
largest arch, except one, in the world. 
It measures 134 feet in length, and 65 feet 
from the keystone to the water. The 
weight at the centre of the structure is 
480 pounds tothe square inch. It will 
cost, when completed, $200,000. 





Brickmakers die very young, not be- 
cause the gods love them partienlarly, 
but because theirs is such a kiln busi- 
ness. 


Arather vigorous and fatal exhibition 
of religious enthusiasm recently occurred 
in Barbour county, Cal., near Eufaula. A 
negro man, in the midst of a “shouting” 
season on the “ mourners’ bench,” sud- 
denly threw his arms around and acciden- 
tly struck a female “mourner” in the 
stomach, causing internal injuries from 
which she is reported to have died short. 
ly after, 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
An article by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe in the Spiritual Scientist indi- 
cates ker conversion to Spiritualism, 


Anew element has been introduced in 
Massachusetts politics. A number of 
naturalized Chinamen will vote this 
year, 


It is reported that, while Alfred Tenny- 
son is a spiritualist, Mrs. Tennyson is not 
and forbids all mention of the subject at 
her hearth, 


When adog barks at night in Japan 
the owner is arrested ard sentenced to 
work a year for the neighbors that were 
disturbed, The dog gets off easier, be- 
ing simply killed. 

The Chicago Common Council has de- 
cided that unless the price of gas to the 
city is reduced to $1.50 all existing con: 
tracts shall be abrogated, and oil shall be 
substituted for gas in the street la mps. 


The coins lately found near Jerusalem 
are shekels and half shekels ‘of Judea, 
silver, with a cup of manna on one side 
andonthe otherthe badding rod, The 
date is 144 years B. C, 

A Wisconsin school teacher had re- 
venge when the board cut her salary 
down. She licked every scholar in 
school,destroyed four maps, carried off 
the keys, and inthe lawsuit which fol- 
lowed she beat the board sky-high. 


A North Carolina “gentleman,” on 
trial for fraud and peculation, was for- 
tunate enough to find his daughter's 
beau onthe jury. The young man stood 
it out for a disagreement to the very last, 
and so the old man escaped. 


The printer’s hand takes up and sets 
down 4,000 letters per day, and assuming 
that his hand moves the distance of two 
feet to and from his “stick,” it travels 
48,000 feet each day, or nearly ten miles, 
orfrom here to Kurope every year. 

A society is being organized in Londoo 
for the purpose of stocking uninhabited 
islands with pigs and rabbits, so that 
shipwrecked sailors who happen to reach 
such spots may find an abundance of 
food awaiting them. 


There are seventeen school slate manu- 
factories along the Delaware, between 
Easton and the Delaware Water Gap 
and five along the Lehigh in the vicinity 
of Slatington, manufacturing sixty thous 
sand cases of school slate per annum, 


8. F. Gilmore of Escanaba, Mich., ad- 
vertises a reward of $200 for his run- 
away wife, who took with her their little 
boy. The advertisement concludes: “The 
reward above named will be paid for the 
recovery of the boy—and the woman can 
go to thunder.” 


A water nymph, by name Ida Steele, 
of Bloomington, Ill., has challenged her 
sex generally for aten mile swim down 
the Mississippi River. A Miss Pauline 
has accepted the challenge, and so has a 
third young lady, and the match, it is 
stated, will-certainly come off at an early 
day. 


The love of liberty, which is consid- 
ered an American characteristic, finds 
full expression in the nomenclature of 
our towns. Missouri has twenty-one 
towns named Liberty. Ohio twenty-four, 
Indiana eighteen, Iowa sixteen and Ar. 
kansas seven. ‘This is very patriotic but 
it bothers the postmasters. 

The great hold that the Mohammedan 
religion has upon the true believers is 
foundin the fact that in their heaven 
they are to be served ‘“‘with goblets and 
beakers and cups of flowing wine; their 
heads shall not ache by drinking the 
same, neither shall their reason be dis. 
turbed.” 

Two young women who went from the 
East to teach school in California, bat 
failed to find employment in that capaci- 
ty, have started a chicken ranch, from 
which they are making money at a rapid 
rate, The market price of eggs in their 
locality ranges from 2) cents to §1,60 4@ 
dozen, 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The Kaleidescope bas once more shifted, and in Europe the 
war fever is again in the ascendancy. The Eastern Question 
has become so muddled and the clashing interests are so many 
and so diverse that a peaceful termination of tho present state 
of affairs appears to be almost impossible. The orisis is rapidly, 
b . approaching a solution, and a spaik may precipitate 
events which will set the world in a blaze. 

‘The * Pall Mall Gazette” of October !7tb, in a leading article, 
contends that R issiais at present actually at wer with Turkey, 
and that any farther efforts at diplomacy are useless. 

The corresp»ndent of the ‘I.mes” at Belgrade dircussing 
the situation says: “Eve y diplomatic agent bere believes we 
are on the eve of a great Eastern war. Te only difference of 
opinion among them is as to whether it will commence in the 
spring or almost immediately. All outward indications seem to 
favor the lutier idea, which would give Russia and Servia great 
advantages. ‘trange tumors are current concerning the in- 
tended action of Austria.” 

A special to the Times’ from Vienna eta'es that ‘the En- 
glib and French Governments (especially the former) bave 
decidedly pronounced tor the acceptance of the six montbs’ 
armistice. Anstriais inclined to do likewise, and bas asked 
Ge:many’s opinion, which, however, has not yet been given. 
Italy on being pressed by Eogland to give a definite reply, says 
it dees bot wantin any way to anticipate Servia's decision, as 
it regards the armisti ¢ as disadvantageous to Ssrvia.” 

A Reuter telegram from: Bucharest announces that a conven- 
ticn has been concluded between Roumanian and Russian rail- 
way companies, by which the former ondertake to bold in 
readiners at the disposal of Russia sufficient trains to transport 
four thcusand troops daily. 

On October 15th semi-official intelligence reached Belgrade 
that the Emperor cf Austria bad informed the Czar tbat Austria 
would remain nentral, and would make no objection to certain 
limited occupation of one of the Christian provinces of Turkey. 

Tbe St. Petersburg ‘Jourpal,” a semi-official paper, says, 
‘There are indications that the people of Constantinople regard 
¥ar as unavoidable, and welcome thussia's decision to finish the 
matter without delay. The meeting of Russian statesmen ‘at 
Livadia indicates a crisis in our politics ‘This meeting Lepre- 
sents official Kussia assembled in view of the tosphorus and 
the seat of war,” 

A St. Petersburg letter to the Times,” dated October 11tb, 
says: ‘Donbtless the general impression here is that Russia is 
or the eve of the long-wished-for struggle with lurkey.” 

The ‘Pall Mall Gazette” Berlin dispatch says the Great 
Powers bave now reverted to Lord Derby's earlier proposal to 
couclade an armistice for six weeks without conditions, in order 
to devise during that period a basis for a treaty of peace. 

The “Times” Vienna correspondent of October 17tb, tele- 
graphs *1 have just been informed that England, France and 
Italy bave declared their acceptance of the five month s arwi 
atice and have appointed delegates to take part in drawing up 
~ line cf demarcation. Austria bas not yet made a declara- 

jon. 
_ The ‘Times " reviewing the situation, concludes: ** England's 
interest is less immediate than that of Germany, Austria, ind 
France; and we may await with equanimity even the oatbreak 











‘esolate attitude.” 


not understood by the diplumatists. Bismark is supposed to 
be hiding bis time. with the v ew of assisting, if opportunity of- 
fers. in a disruption of the Austrian empire.” 

_ The ‘* Times” Vienna correspondent says: ‘Now that there 
is no longer any misurdertaking regurding the real meaning of 
the English indigna ion meetings over the atrocities in Bul 
garia, it is remembered that even single handed, England's op- 
position may be more eflective than any other power. Apar 
from her supegiority at sea, her land forces are in a very different 
condition from what they were at the outbreak of the Eastern 
war.” 


The labor troubles continue to inorease in England and at 

& meeting of the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacture s’ Associa- 

tion of Northern and Northeastern Lancashire held at Manches- 
ter on October 17th, it was resolved that, the operative co ten 

spipters having given notice that they willbe bound no longer 

by the arrangement by which their wages have hitherto been 

tegulated—action which would give that bo?y control of the 
position of wages in the district—therefore the millowners refuse 
to continue work under the proposed conditions. and decide to 
give 8 month's notice theat they will close their mills on No- 
vember 2°rd. A resolution was also adopted declaring that the 
masters are ready to discuss the present standard with the 
operatives and arrange for the removal of any irregularities, but 
reface any adjustment which would practicali7 advance wages. 
The lovk-ont, if ‘t should take place, will throw 80,C0U operatives 
out of employment. 

The London ‘‘ Mark Lane Express,” of October 16th, in its 
review of the British corn trade during the past week, saya, 
* Flarvestiny is still unfinished in the north, and the unsecured 
crops are offering both iv grain and straw. There bas been a 
slight improvement in the quantity of grain marketed by farm- 
ers during the week, bnt the buik offered is sill in an unsatis- 
factory condition. Only dry sampics have met with any at- 
tention, and these bave been ratber bigher, presumably be- 
cause of the demand for fine grain for sowing purposes, Val- 
ues do not appear to have been raised by the prospect of war. 
Our return of granary stocks on the Ist of October compared 
with that of July 1 shows that the quantity of maize in granary 
is quadrupled. Wheat is iccreased by rather cver balf. Flour 
is somewhat diminished. ‘hese stocks. thotgh certainly large, 
ought not, considering the recent and prospective diminution 
of imports and the deficient home growth, to depress trade. 
They show only a moderate increase upon the corresponding 
period of last year. The large imports then arrivin” were ac- 
cum: lating week by week wherens at present the draft is rather 
out of than into granary. All things considered, the condition 
of trade is healthy. although the large stocks and tbe difficulty 
of warehousing grain exercise an ipfirence edverse to holders 

On the other hand no decline seeme possible while shipments 
from abroad continue on the present moderare scale, and any 
political event of noment might cause some excitement, the 
countries concerved being important grain producers, The lo- 
cal trade remains about the same as last week, the only increa e 
being a demond for Indian wheat, which millers bought freely. 
The floating ca go trade ruled very firm. with only moderate 
arrivals off tbe coast. Rather more attention bas been paid to 
floating cargoes. Ghirka wheat bas been held at full pr ces.” 

The imports of corn into the United Kingdom in the twelve 
months from the Ist of September, 1875 to the 21st of August, 
1876, were as follows : —Wheat, 5',578,529 owt., equal to 12,- 
864,276 qr.; wheat flonr, (0°9,148 cwt., or 1,716 849 qr.; Indian 
corn, 34,297.268 cwt., or 8,0.2,696 qr.; barley, 8,'14,575 cut., 
or 2,272,081 qr.; oats, 10,953,586 owt. or #,474,31 qgr.; peas, 
1,5°9,50% cwt., or #37,667 qr. The total is no less than 118,- 
794,118 owt., or 29,676,0(1 qr.,an increase of nearly 22,000,0 0 
owt., or nearly 5,00,C00 qr. over the preceding year. Wheat 
shows an increase of more than 2,50 ,0.0 qr, and the import of 
Indian corn is double what it was in the preceding year, but 
barley aud oats show a decrease. 

The French exhibition of 1878 is already exciting great atten- 
tiou, The exbibition, which is to be opened at Paris on May lat, 
1873, will xtend over the Champ de Mars aud the vacant space 
of the T ocadero. The exhibition buildings will cover a space 
of 27 ,000 square metres, viz., 220,000 in the Ohamp de 
Mars, and 5.000 on the Trocadeio. ‘They will be erected of 
iron, filled iu with brickwork, and will have the form ofa 
Pytbagorean table—/. ¢, they will be so arranged that, if passed 
through in one direction, the productions of the same kind of 
the different countries may be in pected, while, if crossed in the 
other direction, the different products of any one country may 
be passed in review. ‘he several bays wil! all be of 8 uniform 
size, so that, if taken down in one place they may be put up in 
a short time in another place, and may thne be used for differ- 
ent purposes In the centre ct the covered space of the Champ 
de Mars, the exhibition of the fine arts snd fine art industries, 
aleo a retrospective one will be placed. Ihe Champ de Mars is 
to be connected with the Trocadero by a covered gall ry, which 
will be ia the form ofa vanlt over the Qaais and the Pont 
@Jens leaving a clear passage for the traffic of carriages and 
foot-passengers, alopg the eine and the bridge. The Troca- 
dero will ntain the objects of agrionlture and horticulture, do 
mestic avimals, dels of mining, river and ocean shipping, 
heating and ventilating apparatus. On the top of the Trovadero 
a large hall will rise, capable of holding 10,000 persona, des- 
tined for the ceremonies of the opening aud distribution of 
prizes for concerts and public lecture+, and which may be dec- 
orated by exhibitors with objects of art. The restaurants and 
gafes are not to be inside of the exhibition building proper, 
tut will be pleced in gardens either in front of the Ecole 
Militaire, or along the Seino, and on the free spaces 
of the Trocadero, The exbibition will be divided into 
groups distribut in galleries, as follows ;—First gallery ; 
Group L., Fine arts. Second gallery: Group II., Education and 
instruction; Group III., Mining and Metallurgy; Group IV., 
Chemical products. Third gallery: Group V. Leather, skine, 
caoutchouc, paper; Group VI, Textile tabrics; Group VII., 
Dress for both sexes, articles of fashion and fancy articles. 
Fourth gallery: Group VII. : lay and glass prodacts; Groap 
TX, Furniture for domestic and church use, decorations for 
rooms; Group X., Manufactured metals, jewelry bronzes real 
and imitated, locksmith’s work, &c. Fifth gallery: Group XI., 
Telegrapby, watch making, optical, mathematical and masica! 
instruamente; Group XLi.. Drawing for industrial purposes, pho 
tograpby; Group XII!. Civil engineering; Group XIV, Military 
and naval engineering. Sixth gallery: Group XV., Hygiene, 
medicine and surgery; Group XVI., articles of food Seventh 











of war. Bat there may be a po nt. at which regard for the well-| gallery: Group XVII., Mechanics, machine'y, means of trans- 
‘eing aud rep~tation of the British empire would necessiate &| port, carriages. 


Eighth gatlers: Group XVIII., Agriculture, 
Ninth gallery: Group XIX., Horticulture. Tenth gallery: Gro-p 


The ‘* Timer” Pelgrade dispatch saya ‘Germany's attitude is] XX. Invention and discoveries for improving the moral and 


materia! condition of mankind, 

The “North German Gazette” discusses the question with 
great interest whether cr not Germany is to attend the Interna- 
tional Exhibition at Paris, and, at the end of two enccessive 
leaders devoted to the subject, comes to the conclusion that 
Germany cannot weil decline the challenge to competition. It 
admits German industry to be in a state of torpor anda period 
of depression. but not even in such a condition ought the 
country to shrink from measuring its powers with oth: r nations. 
On the contrary, it ought to make a special effort to bold it: 
own notwithstanding. Most of the semi-official journals of 
Prussia appear to write in the same strain, and it is etident 
that the rational jealousy of the Government bas been aronsed. 





Tse Queen or Great Britain aS A SoipiEr’s 
Davout: g ~ FresenraTion or Cororns BY THE QueFN —A grand 
military ceremony took place at Ballater, near Balmoral Castle, 
on September 26th, when the Queen presented new colors to 
the ist Royal Scote Reg'ment of Foot. The regiment mustered 
500 strong, under the command of Colonel Macguire, having 
come from various parts of Scotland by special train, There 
were also present alung with the Queen the Prirce and Princess 
of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, the Princess Viouis of Hesse, 
Princess Beatrice, Prince Albert Victor and Prince George. 
There was a large turn out of gentry. The ceremony com- 
menced at half-past three, the regiment being put through 
movemen‘s appropriate to the ceremony, and Her Majesty, in 
presenting the colors, said in a clear, distinct voice ‘In en- 
trusting these colors to yotit chatge, it gives me mach pleasure 
to remind you that I have been associated with your regiment 
from my earliest infancy, when my dear father was your colonel}. 
He was proud of his profession. and I was always tanght to 
consider myself a soldier's chill. I rejoice in having a son 
who has devoted his life to the army. aud whol am confident 
will ever prove worthy of the name of a British coldier, and I 
now present these colors to yon, convinced that yru will always 
upbold the glory and refutation of my ist Regiment of Foot, 
the Royal Scots.’’ Colonel Macguire made a suitable acknowl- 
edgment, and the —_ then accepted the custody of the old 
colors. Ringing cheets wote then given for the Queen and 
the ceremony, which was a very impressive one. concluded. 
The Queen returned to Balmoral and the Prince of Wales to 
Abergeldie. The weather was cloudy, rain falling lightly 
during the ceremony. 





Earty SonneteEERs.—Whether the Italians indeed 
invented the sonnet, or borrowed it from the Provencals, or 
adopted it from seme Oriental soutce, now past oar discovery, 
is of very little moment. It is certain that under their cultiva- 
tioation, and specially in the hards of that master-gardener 
Petrarch, the new flower first took the typical form it bas pre- 
served ever since. Qaly three languages of Europe have 
brought forth avy notable crop of sonnets; the Itaiian first, the 
English last, and, connecting link between the two, the French. 
The flourishing time of the sonnet in France was that particalar 
period when the heroic and p storal poetry of Italy had mingled 
and degenerated into gaudy triviality, and when England was 
enduring that darkest hour that always precedes the dawn, 
Two poets contest the honor of having written the first French 
sonnet, Mellin de Saint Gelais and Clement Maro’. The few 
examples p-eserved to us show that the co ception of the son- 
net by these writere was more like that of Henry Constable a: d 
other Elizabetbans than like that of the later French sonveteers. 
They paid full attention to the arrangement of rhymes, but 
wrote in heroice in tead of alexandrines, It is noticeable that 
the early sonnets of Ronsard preserve the same peculiarity, and 
that it was not until he bad associated with Joachim du Bellay 
that he adopted the alexandrine, wbich has been ever since con- 
8 dered orthodox in France. The writings of Saint Gelais and 
of Marot of which we have spoken, date about the year 1540. 
Already the great Renaissance school was forming under men 
of more decided genins than these: with the revival of Greek 
letters came an adoption of the o¢e and the sonnet as ordivary 
forms of verse. With the first the august name of Bovsard is 
intimate} ted, and that of Joachim Du Bellay with the 
second. ‘ I, live,’’ a volame printed by the latter in 550, was 
the first book of scnnets written in France. The work so began 
was culminated by tte publication of bis magnificent ‘‘Regrets, ° 
in 1659. Meanwhile the sonnet had become fashionable and in 
almost uvivers:] use —London Examiver, 








Excriixe Incipent at Sea.—The British war steam- 
abip ‘Tenedos” is homeward bound, after four ye rs on the 
Pacifie station. On Jaly 20, according to the English newspa- 
pera, sho was making for the Gulf of Penas, when the gale 
sprang up, which made Cape Tresmostes on lee shore. Toward 
night it moderated, and Capt. Pollard, before turning in for the 
night, ordered fires to be banked. and the ship to proceed under 
topsail. She went spinning ou at nine knots an hour, the shore 
being supposed to be about thirty miles distant, About 2 in the 
morning Lieut. Grabam, officer of the watch, roused the Cap- 
tain, saying be felt uneasy, and asking if the course should be 
changed or steam got up. Capt. Pollard, however, ordered to 
keep un the same coarse until 4 o'clock. Soon afterward land 
was sighted close under the lee bow. The helm was instantly 
ported, and the ship was answering excellently when the look- 
out man shouted, ‘Breakers on starboard bow."’ Lieut. Graham 
rusbed forward, and through tbe intense darkness saw « gigan- 
tic rock rigbt ahead about five hundred yards away. It was iu- 
stantly seen that she could not clear it by passing toward the 
open sea, and whether there was any channel between the rock 
and the mainland could not even be guessed To venture this 
was the only chance, bowever, and Grabam, without one mo- 
ment’s reflection, had to act. He shouted. ‘‘Helm hard star- 
board, square yards, clear lower deck, call the Captain. Every 
order was obeyed with lightning alacrity, and there ensued a 
few te of intense excitement and suspense. On rushed 
the Tenedos apparently to certain destructior. Less than a 
minute aiter she swept through a narrow channel, almost graz- 
ing the huge rock on one side and within e hun‘red vards of 
the muinland on the other. As ten sco 6 men rushed up from 
below and saw how narrowly they had escaped destruction even 
hardy sailors burst into tears and Lieut. Graham was over- 
whelmed with thanks and congratulations, 


A MERCANTILE FIRM of Plymouth, England, bears the 
curions name of “Moon and Sons.” 
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Canon Kingsley: 





Uxvertine oF tHe Buet ry Westurssten Aspry.—The * Lon- 
don StanJard” ot September 21at has the following: ‘The bus 
of the late Charles Kingsley, Canon of Westminster and recto) 
of Eversley, was funveiled in the Baptistery of Westminste) 
Abbey yesterday by Mr. Maurice Kingsley, his eldest son. Tb: 
other members of the family present were Miss Kingsley. Mre 
Maurice Kingsley, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison and Mr. Grenville 
Kingtley in addition to several friends. among whom wer: 
Hon. Sir W. Cope, Fart.. Rev. R. C. Powler, Mr. Theodore 
Walrond, C. B-, and Mr. K.C. Paul. Scme old servants of the 
late Canon Kingsley bad come to the Abbey on purpose to be 
present at the ceremony. Of the clergy of the Abbey were 
present Canon Duckworth, Can n Farrar, Mr. Troutbeck anc 
Mr. Harrison. The bust is by Woolner. After it had been 
unveiled Canon Duckworth said: ‘If, my friends, the grand 
reverential son! whick almost beams upon us from those sculp 
tured features could find voice would it not be to deprecate the 
least transfer to himself of the glory which belongs to Goc 
alone? I cannot but remember now what he himself has said 
of the illastrious company gathered bere in what ho had called 
‘Engl nd’s Pantheon of benefic nt and healthy manhood.’ Al) 
wise words winch they have spoken, all noble deeds which 
they have done, have come, must have come, from the one 
Eternsl source of wisdom, of noblenes, of every form of good 
—even from the Holy Spirit of God. This is the thought whicb 
he would beepeak at this moment, when the joy of perpetuating 
bis honored name and almost his very preeence within these 
storied walls mingles with a regret too deep for words. So let 
118 recognize tbat by the grace of God he was what he was, the 
fearless champion of purity and tratb, the tenderest and man- 
liest of men. Memories cluster round him at this spot worthy 
to be entwined with his. There is Maurice, t> whose saintly 
soul bis own was knit in bonds of such sympathy ae only those 
can know who love God and man with an intensity hke theirs. 
Yonder is Wordsworth, the poet of nature, whose marvels he 
delighted to explore and expound. There stands Keble, the 
sweet singer of that church which never hada more loyal and 
devoted son. And the light which streams upon him passes 
fitly through the blazoned fgures of Herbert and Cowper offer- 
ings from the gr-at kindred pecple who claim their part ard let 
in the worthies of England, and troasure the name of Charles 
Kingsley with an aSection equal to our own. And now we 
leave this precious memorial not only to attract for many a day 
the loving gaze of surviving disciples and friends, but to take 
iis place among the permanent glories of the Abbey, and to be 
the heirloom of generations to come. Let us look at bim once 
nore, and jndge hia right to be here bythe noble words in 
which he himself tested the right of others to commemoration 
in his shyine. What was your work? Did we admire you for 
it? Did we love you for it? And why? Because you made 
us in some way or other better men. Because you helped ns 
somewhat toward whatever things are pure, trae, just, honor- 
able and of good report. Because, if there was any virtue, that 
is true balanced manhood, if there was any praise, that is just 
honor in the sight of men, and, therefore, surely in the sight of 
the Son of Man, who died for men, yon belped us to think on 
auch things. You, in one word helped to make us better 
mep.’” 





Derorvration oF Perv.—The first census of Peru 
since it ceased to be a Spanish colony bas just been taken. It 
was the proposal of the President, Don Manuel Pardo, and its 
detaile will be scanned with mnch regard by all who take an 
interest in the welfare of the aboriginal races of mankind, as 
well as by not afew British capitalists whose money was al'vured 
out of their pockets for investm: nt in Pernvian bonds, railways, 
mines and steamship companies. 
according to this new numbering of the people emounts to 2,- 
720;7.5, a lamentable and an awfal falling off which is accounted 
for by earthquakes, diseases, civil war and brandy. Where the 
former agents cf destruction have killed their thousands, this 
latter bas killed its tena of thousands. In addition tothe im. 
portation cf bhandreds of thonsands of bottles of spurious 
spirits, the Peruvians make their owa agudiente, a liquor stronger 
than whiskey, which is eold 1n enormous qaantities and at great 
profit. ‘Ihe probable consequence of this increase in the na 
tional drunkenness will be the displacement of the present 
race of Peruvians by the Chinese and the Mormous.—London 
Examiner. 





Epwarp Jenxrxs, author of “Ginx’s Baby,” has 
published a pamphlet, ‘The Shadow on the Crosse.” On the 
wrapper is a cross in an oblique or falling position, with the 
shadow of the crescent falling over it and partially dimming 
the rays that issue from it. It isa protest against the ‘weak, 
halting, dog-in-the manger policy of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment.’ Mr. Jenkins especially insists that to be consistent in 
ber jealousy of Russia, England should long sincethave forbid- 
den her Asiatic conqnests, ‘On the same grounds,” he adds, 
‘‘we should fight the United States were it to propose to annex 
Cuba, or ongbt to have done so when it annexed Alaska. Either 
of these wonld in reality threaten the British empire as certainly 
as the Russians at Constantinople.” 





Tat THE NEw French guillotine is workimg satisfac- 
torily was proved by the execution of the carpenter Marin, at 
Blois, on September 19th. A large crowd gatbered cn the 
Grande Place of the town at 6 o'clock in the morning. the time 
at which the extrems sentence of the law is carried into opera- 
tion in France. Marin took a cup of coffee before mounting 
the scaffold, and acted with considerable firmness for some 
time. As the last minutes approached, bowever. his strength 
geve way, and at the sight ot the instrament of death he was 
seized with a violent trembling. Notwithstanding some slight 
resistance, the machine did its work with unerring acvaracy, 
and death was ala ost instantaneous. 





An AntripotE To Potsonovs Musnrooms.—Professor 
Echiff, of Florence, has demonstrated that the nouv-edible 
mushrooms have a common poison wmuscerina, and that its 
effeets srs counteracted either by atropize or duturine. Italian 
apothecaries now keep these alkaloids in the rural districts 
where the consumption of the non-edible fungi is apt to occar. 
The bint is worth taking in the United States where deaths 
f:om eating unwholesome fongi are by no means unfrequent. 





Tur Amount of meat consumed annually per head in 
Spain is 25 pounds; in Italy, 33; Sweden, £4; Prussia, 56; Austria, 
68; Belgium, 67; France, 73; South Germapy, 17; Mecklenburg, 
85; England, 245, 


The total of the population|’ 


Wuo Destoyip Hrsg Fatner’s Writ.—William Roupell, once 
Member of the British Parliament for Lambeth, who fourteen 
yeaes since was found guilty of forgery and sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. has lately, by a special act of mercy on the 
rart of the Queen, been released from imprisonment. Botb 
‘rom the position of the criminal and the circumstances under 
which the crime was committed. the case attracted much atten- 
ion at the time; but, during the nearly half generation which 
nas since elapeed even the name of the unfortunate man bad 
slmost been effaced from the public memory. Many persons, 
aowever will he able to recall ibe sensation which was caused 
when the forgery was dise vered 
Roupell was the ald: st and illegitimate son of wea'thy parents. 

who married subsequently to his birth, In his will, bis father 
had bequeathed bis large property to the second son, who was 
the eldest born in wedlock. William fonnd an opportunity of 
destroying this will and forged another, by which the property 
vas left to his mother and he was appcinted sole executor 

The deed accomplished, bis conscience seers to have allowed 
bim no peace of mind. and, in bis restlessness and recklessness 

he eagerly squandered estate after estate. At last he confessed 
uis crime, but by bis confession he only shifted the no 

ces of it from one set of victims to another, and those to whom 
he had sold the property which was not his, became the losers 
Hie family regained their rights, but those who bad advanced 
him purchase monoy for estates sold by bim under false titles 
suffered by his deceit When be appeared in the dock to re- 
ceive sentences, he sought for no mercy, assuring the Judge who 
condemned him that his sole desire was to atone, as far as pos- 
sible, for the evil which be bad done. (tn priaon, at Portland, 
his conduct was most exemplary. He devoted all his faculties 
to the relief of the sick and weak and administered such conso 

lation as he could to the dying. Thus, wholly resigned to his 
lot, counting himself happy to be able to tarn to any use & life 
so drearily overshadowed, he falfilled the term of fourteen years 

Sentenced for hfe to exile from the ;world which had known 
bim, be seemed to bave no wish to escape from his lot, When, 
some time ago, the Prince of Waies visited the establishment at 
Poriland, he evinced a deep interest in Roupell’s case and e-- 
gaged, if possible. to effect bis emancipation. Bunt the sad 
prisoner gently and thankfolly declined his promised aid, and 
expressed bis determination to end his days ia the same mono- 
tonons seclusion, lightened only by the consciousness that be 
was trying to make some amends for the past. Since then the 
Queen has intimated her gracious pleasure that he should te set 
free, and now he comes forth. 

the London correspondent of the ‘‘Dundee Advertiser" be 

lieves that Roupell. who bas just! been discharged {rom Port- 
land prison, bas applied for employment at a city missionar., 
and that it is probable his application will be acceped. Daring 
the last few years Roupell bas been engaged in work in the 
prison of a missionary character. So far as can be judged, his 
character bas undergone a thorough change. Good conduct 
in prison is too often thoroughly hypocritical, and assumed 
merely to gain an early discharge. In Roupell’s case there ie 
every reason to believe that the transformation is genuine, and 
he is anxious to continue in freedom the kind of work which he 
began while in prison. 











European Miscellanies. 

Lorp BeaconsFietp’s reyistered motto at the Her- 

Spies College, on bis elevation to the peeiage, is #.ré nihil 
Hicte. 

A monastic establishment, said to be the I-rgest in 
Great tritain, is in course of erection at West Grinstead, near 
Horsham, ‘The Order for whom it is bnilt is the Cartbusian. 

Mons. Mevier, in the French Chamber of Duputies, 
urges as a remedy tor ths decrease of population in F.auce that 
all bachelors should be taxed. He includes among these 175,- 
000 priests of the country, whom he would by no means exempt. 

A Railway porter at Hayworth Heath, England, 
committed suicide dunng a fit of delirium tremens, by swal- 
patos nearly the whole of an eight-page newspaper. It choked 

im. 

Tue Ancunisnor or CANTERBURY recently said that 
be did not think the controversy of the present day was with 
superstition, but with a growing infidelity, and if the clergy 
were not equal to the emergency, some great catastrophe migbt 
befall, not only the church, but the nation. 

Lavy Rote has promised to give the sum of £40,- 
000 to the fund for supporting the new English Bisbopriv of 
Truro, iu Corrwall, provided the remainder of about £5,(0) be 
raised by others. ‘'weuty-four residents of Truro bave guaran 
a £1,200, but there still remains a deficiency of nearly 
£4,00°. 

Tue Lavies at Doneaster races wore on the raw days 
large and long Ulsters buttoned close up to the throat, and were 
at a distance only distinguishable by their bais from the men 
Bat one day was fine, and then they blazed forth as brilliant as 
butte. flies. The eniree to the select enclosures known as ‘*York- 
shire,” and ‘Lincolnsbire” was denied to all but those staying 
for the week with a “county family.” 

THE ANTI-CRUELTY TO ANIMALS agitation in England 
began about 1760. Acircumstance mentioned in the “London 
Chronicle” two years later directed public attention to the ne- 
cessity for legislation in this matter. A drover became provoked 
with an errant sheep, and seizing the brute, cut ont buth its 
eyes. England was the first country to legislate on this subject. 
Tue ricwest woman in England in point of real 
estate is the Hon, Mrs, Meynell Ingram, who is returned at 
over £40,000 a year. She owns two grand country sents, each 
with a deer park, This lady is the daughter of Viscount Hali- 
fax, and Childless widow of Mr. Meyneli Ingram, sho left to 
her his vast property, absolutely. Lady Burdett Contts bus an 
income twice as largs, but very little land, being essentially a 
Londoner, and haviug always identifled herself with the great 
metropolis whence she derives her wealth. 

A Wonpverrvut Microscoric watch has been presented 
to Mme. MacMahon by the Ecole d> I’Horlogerie at Besancon. 
[t is so small that to tell the houra glass of high magnifying 
power is needed. The Duc d’Aumale was present when this 
fairy jewel was handed to the Marshal, and related how bis 
ancestor, the Duc de Penthievre, wore watches iu his vest bat- 
tons. The Duke subsequently ordered a set of Lilipstian 


jcbronometers for shirt und wrist siuda, which will be ready in 





time for the Exhibition of 1878. 


Tae Story or an Excuse Memser oF Partrament| Two aeRonauts wio ascended from the Crystal 


Palace, Sydenham, on September z3rd had a narrow escape 
from drowning. Six minutes after the start they entered a vast 
body of hot vapor 3/00 feet thick. After penetrating it and 
teaching an altitude of 7,900 feet, the mercury saddenly fell 

seventy degrees, and the balloon was deluged with 2)? pounds of 
ieavy cold rain. Three bundred pounds of ballast had to be 
thrown out rapidly, for they sank so low that they could bear 
persons shouting. After rising again with a strong south-south- 

west wind to 9,9°0 feet, they remained forty minntes at that 
heigbt, and then descended quickly, because they were already 
on the Essex coast, baving travetled fifty miles in the hour, 
They were close to the German ocean, and their grapnel nearly! 
became entangled with the mast of a fish ng smack whose crew’ 
rescued them from Bridge Marsh Island, where the balloon lay 

capsized, and the aerovaute under the car in the mud, 

AssAuLt By a Baronet.—An action to recover dam- 
ages for assault wan heard at Yarmouth County court on Septem- 
ber 2%th, the defendant being Sir Gec-ge Dulcett, "art. of Bram- 
field hall, Suffolk, and Masfair Iondon,and the plaintiff, Patience 
Ronse, & marcied woman, who acted as ovok in defendant's house- 
hold. I+ was alleged for the plaintiff th:t the baronet struck her 
several blows with bis fist and knocked cut several of ber teeth, 
For the defi it was tended that the cook bad been very 
insnlting, and had strnck Sir George in the first instance with a 
fist kettle. In defending himself from the blows it was ad- 
miited that the baronet might have nninteniioually struck the 
olaintiff. Jndgment was reserved On ihe following day plain- 
tiff was awarded £25 damuges, with costs. ~ 


A Curgiovs Oxv Custom AxotisnED.—With the 
dea h of the old bellman of St. John’s Churab, Perth, an ancient 
custom of the fair city bas expired. From time immemorial it 
has been his right to claim a commission on the increase of the 
census of the parish. His fee was only twopense per head for 
every child born, buat the fignre was rigorously :xac'ed, Regu~ 
larly the beliringer ca'led upon the registrar, and, cbtiining the 
names of the happy parents who bad been increieiug the po; u- 
lation, waited on them to obtain his fee. Not long aco he sum. 
moned some of the recalcitrant parties betore the sher ff. To 
their astonishm nt that judge decided in bis fav r, on the 
ground that the custom had existed trom time immemori }. The 
Town Council have now abolisbed the ancient custom and have 
fixed the salary of the office at seven‘een pounds per annum. 

Two Yates Aco somo laborers digzing in the soil near Doforth, 
France encountered a number of fossilized bones. The Pins 
Maseum lost no time in obtaining po ion of the prize, and 
bas at length succeeded i> setting the fragments togethor tor p tr- 
man nt preservation. They were at first supposed to be the 
bones of a mammoth, but the structure of their molar teeth 
identifies them as pertaining to a prebistoric antual knowa as 
the ¢lapua m ridvonalis, which antedate 1 both the mimmoth and 
mactodon. The stratum in which they were fonad belouuzs to 
the plivcene, or tertiary period. ‘The skeleton which, alter two 
years effort, has at length just been pat together, measures 19 
feet in height and 16 in lengt®. 


Some interestina Druidical remains have been dis- 
covered in France, in the territory of Bengque and Billiere ona 
mountaio which separates the vallies of Oueil and Larboust, not 
far from Lacho: They consist of several groups of “omlecbs 
united by lines of menhirs with each prisccipal cromlecsh sur- 
rounded by several smaller circloe. Excavations bave already 
been begun but not as yet carried very far. Severul vases con- 
laining ashes and fragments of human b ns have however, 
been found in the interior of the smaller circles. 


In 1873 tae number of bridegrooms in England who 
conld not write even their names in the marriage registers 


amounted to 18 per cent. “The number of women entering wed- 
lock, but who had to affix an X to their rogister, was as nigh as 
23 percent. In 1*74,the abstracts of which bave jast been 
poblished, the percentage had decreased to 17 and 2}, respec. 
tively. London, sttictly controlled by the Central Schoni 
Board, had only eight per cent. of men and |} of women who 
could not sign the marriage register. while Bedfordshi e bad 27 
per cent. of mén and 33 of women laboring under this disability, 
and North Wales as many as 26 per cent. of males and 34 per 
cent of females. 


A NEW AND POWERFUL field gun has been tried at 
Woolwich. It has polygroove rifling. the twist is on “‘iucreas~ 
ing” system, and rotation is imparted bya metal cup screwed 
on the base, which also acts as a gas check. With en elevation 
of only 9 deg., the gau carried a twelve-pound sell 4.300 yards; 
whereas the sixteen pounders vow ia use culy carry 4 000 yards 
atan «levation of 1i4 deg ,and the nine pounders can only 
carry two miles even at a higher elevation. 


Tse AVENUE DE L’OpERA is the most recently pro« 
jected thoroughfare in Paris. It is to open direct comaunica~ 
tion between the Opera House and the Theatre Francais, and to 
be ready for use on the opening of th> Exbibition of 1) 78. M 
Massey was the successful bidder for the contract, bis offer being 
134 per centum lower than that of any of hisrivale. Already, 
It is reported, houses bave been reuted on this new avenue, 
which exists as yet on paper. The work of demolishirg the 
buildings along the line of the new road will begin at one. 

A Leaping Encuisn agricultural journal says that if 
the young adult agricultural Jaborer deferred marriage say till 
28, as the members of higher classes have geveraliy to defer it, 
he would, were he to save all hecould have from £200 to £300 
when he reached that age. There is much truth in this, but 
then how about morality? The illegitimate births are numerous 
among British peasants as it is, and if none married from 18 to 
28, they would increase tenfol:. 














Tue Buckincuam Horer.—This superb establish- 
ment, at Fifth Avenue and Fiftieh Street Now York City, offers 
to families and travelers, whether visiting the city trravsiently 
or intending toremain for the season, first-class accommoda- 
tions. Iiis patronized by the first families of this conntry and 
by leading gentlemen of Europe. ‘he Emperor and Kmpress 
of Brazil pronounced it the most perfect hotel they ever stopped 
at either in this or any other conntry. The location i on the 
most fashionable and select avenne in the city and is unsur- 
passed for healtbfulness and convenience. The cussine is the 
very best, not equalled in any hotel outaide of Paris. Prof, 
Hyslop’s method of ventilation, with the most approved plumb- 
ing a: d heating appliances, have been adopted, which, we think, 
makes the Buckingbam by far the most healthful hotel on this 
Continent. Rates are as low (if not lower) than those charged 
by auy other first-class hotel, and we recommend those in search 
of comfort and convenience to try this beautiful Louse, feelin 
assured that all who do so will agree with us in considering 
the most complete hotel in New York. 
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The Western Union Telegraph Company. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF PRESIDENT ORTON. 








































tion for the a 
columns : 

The following are the most important parts of the an 
nual report for the fiseal year ending June 3Cth, 1876 
of the President of this Company, submitted to a met: 
ing of the s:ovkholders held in this city on October 11th. 
“The gross receipts for the year, from all sources 
were $10,034,983 66; the gross expenses, $5,635,473 69, 
and te net carvings, $3,399,509 97. As compared 


$470,409 06, or 49-10 per cent. in the gross receipts; 
$300,058 92, or 47-10 percent. in the gross expenses, 
and $170,350 14, or 5 2-10 per cent. in the net profits. 
On the Ist day of July, 1875, the company operated 
72,833 miles of line, 179495 miles of wire and 6,565 
offices, At the close of the year ended June 30, 1876, 
there were in operation 73,532 miles of line, 183,832 
miles of wire and 7,072 offices. The increase during 
the year has been 699 miles of line,or 910 per cent.; 
4.337 miles of wire, or 2 4-10 per cent., and 507 
ofiecs, or 7 7-10 per cent. 

“Since the close of the year the company bas ac. 
quired by purchase and lease the lines of the Southern 
and Atlantic Tvlegraph Company, embracing 2,329 
miles of line, 3,778 miles of wire and 105 offices, and 
the American Telegraph Company of Michigan, possess 
iog 430 miles of line and 41 offices. 

“ Arrangements during the year were also made for 
exclusive convection with the wires of the Delaware 
and Iludson Canal Company, Ulster and Delaware Rail- 
road Company, Rhinebeck and Connecticut Railroad 
Company, Adirondack Railroad Company, Canada 


Company. 


which the co 


r 
$7,272,235. 


any owns and has in the treasury 
h 


e differenee, $33,801,175, is the amount 


stock of companies leased to the Western Union, which 
have a portion of capital still outstanding, on which in 
terest is paid as ren‘al. 

« The 


the transactions were completed, as follows : 
Seven per centum gold (dollar) Building 


Seven per centum Currency Bonds, duce 
BE a ccni.-vis: stbeaheretanwmeer ves 
Bonds of 1875, not presented for redemp- 
tion, but interest thereon stopped 


sccount of the bonded debt stood as follows : 
Seven per centum gold (dollar) Building 

Bonds, due May Ist, 19)2,-.-..-.__- 
Six per centum Sterling Bonds, due March 
Ist, 1900 
Seven per centum Currency Bonds, due 
3 
Bonds of 1876, not presented for redemp- 
tion 


Less amount of Sinking Funds and ac- 
erued interest thercon held by the 


From the net profits of the year, $3,399,509 97, ther 
has been disbursed : 

For three divi lends, two of 

2 per centum each and one 

of 1} per ceatum (payable 

July 15, 1876, on capital 


stock outstanding) ...-.- $1 858,200 50 
For interest on bonds__-.. 519,712 58 
For Sinking Fund appro- 

SE antnsicerenee 80 094 00 


————— $2,458,007 0 


From which surplus there has been ap- 
propriated during the year_......... 
Deducting which leaves a balance tor 
the year of 


So many Engllsh interests are involved in the success 
of this enterpriso, and so many of its sccuri'ies are 
owned in Europe, that this alone would be a justifica- 
ppearance of the following report in our 


with the preveding year there was an increase of 


Svcuthera Railroad Compeny and Lake Ontario Railroad 
“'The capital stock of the company is $41,073,410, of 


outstanding, which has becn increased $13,700 during 
the year by the issuc of 137 shares in exchange for the 


Sontie’ debt of the company, which at the time 
of the last annual report was in a state of change, be- 
cause of the issue of new bonds and the redemption of 
the bonds falling due November 1, 1875, stood, when all 


Bonds, due May Ist, 1902___.--.-_-_- $1,498 000 00 
Six per centum Sterling Bonds, due 
Marek lst ,1900................-.-- 1,001,160 00 


4,000,000 00 
9,200 00 
“There bas been redeemed during the year by the 
trustees of the sinking fund $12,000 of the seven per 
ecntum currency bonds, so that on June 30, 1876, the 
$1,498,090 00 
1,001,160 00 
3,988,000 00 
9,200 00 


$6,496,360 00 


Union Trust Compyny trustees___..- 164,240 65| works of the new American Company. For the future 
—__—__—_——__| the Sheffield firm announce that they will confine them 
Total funded debt.__..._._____. $6 332,119 35} selves to the cultivation of their home and Continental 





amount of $275,857 24, until the present timo, shews 


according to President Orton, a total surplus of 
$15,710 506 40. 
“The capital stock of the International Ocean Tele- 
graph Company is $1,500,000, of which the Western 
Union Company owns $1,038,500, and the International 
Ocean company the rest. The funded debt of the ecm 
pany is $307,692; of whic’: $71,624 has been redeemed. 
The operations for the year were:—Receipts, $316 - 
276 74; expenses, $94,452 76, leaving $220.823 98 
profits; to which, if the surplus, $66 579 82, be added, 
gives a tutal of $287,403 80. The whoie of this sum, 
excepting a surplus of $11,175 48, was expended in the 
various accounts of dividends, scrip redeemed or pur- 
chased, interest on bonds, serip and sinking fund, the 
steamer Professoi Morse, and the construction of land 
lines. The sum of $68,818 04 on account of the Key 
West and Punta Rassa cable is payable out of the pro- 
fits of the current six months. 
“Since the organization of the Western Union Com- 
pany, in July, 1866, ithes increased its lines from 
37,389 wiles to 75,532 miles; its wires fron, 75,686 to 
183,832 miles; its offices from 2,250 to 7,072, and the 
number of messages transmitted annually from 5,899,- 
282 to 18,729,567, while at the same time the average 
toll per message has been reduced from $1 05 to 50 9-100 
cents and the average cost of performing the service 
from 67 cents to 33 1-3 cents per message. The mile- 
age has been increased 96 per cent., the mileage of 
wire 142 per cent., the number of offices 214 per cent 
and the number of messages annually trausmitted 219 
per cent, and the tolls reduced 52 per cent 
“ The last year (1874) for which official returns have 
been received, show that the total number of messages 
transmitted in Kurope wa: 58,141,934; the total re- 
ceipts $19,980,275, and the expenditures $22,872,934. 
The average tolls per message was 34 3-10 cents, and 
the cost of performing the terviee 39 3-10 cents, show- 
= an excess of expenditures over receipts of $2,892,- 
56.” 
Ata meeting of the directors of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, beld in this city on October 13th, 
the fol owing officers for the ensuing year were elected : 
President, William Orton ; vice-presidents Augustus ‘cheil, 
Norvin Green. Hurrison Duriee; secretary, tl. R Brewer ; 
treasurer, R. H. Rochester; Executive Committee, William Or 
ton, James H_ Ba ker, Alonzo B. Cornell, Harrison Durkee, 


Norvin Greev, Joseph Harker. E. D. Morgan, Augustus Schell, 
W. K. ‘Thorn, C. Vanderbilt an! Frank Work. 





Britisa anp American Sreet Manveaorures —Un- 
der the head cf “ Sheffield Going to Ameriza,” the 
Sheffield D u/y Telegraph announces that the well-knowa 
Sheffield firm of Messrs. Sauderson, Brothers, steel 
wanufacturers, have abandoned the attempt to compete 
with American makers of steel in the face of the high 
protective duties levied in the States on this article, 
and have resolved on establishing works at Syracuse in 
the State of New York, thus carrying the war into the 
enemy’s cimp.” ‘The firm, in announcing their inten- 
tion to customers in America an‘ Canada, say: “ Inas- 
much as the founders of our house were the pioneers 
of the American trade and were conspici g the 
earliest manufacturers of cast steel after the death of the 
in 1776, it seems appropriate that we should also be the 
first to accept the logic of events, and transfer the manu- 
facture of English steel to America.” 

The new American Company, they add, will use the 
name and trade marks of the Sheffield house, and will 
produce the same qualities of steel from the same brands 
of Swedis’ iron “until American iron shall be found 
to equal to it.” Toe manufacture at Syracuse will be 
under the charge of a steel maker practically trained 
at the Sheftield Works aided by skilled Sheffi:ld work- 
men, and the patents of the English firm, their“ peculiar 
modes of preparing cruzibles, mixtures fur melting, 
methods for manipulating, and all confidential informa- 
tion of whatever kind, employed in the Shefficld process 
of steel manufacture” will henceforth be available in the 





e| business, “ retaining of sourse a very large interest in 
the American Company.” 
The Sheffield Te/egraph says that this attempt to in- 


troduce Sheffield capital into America. and so avoid the 


the steel makers of Penusylva ia, will be watched with 
reat interest by the Sheffield trade. It quot:s the 
hen Age, au;American Trade paper, which regards the 
|step taken by Messrs Sanderson as “an admission on 
the part of those with the largest interests at stake 
&|that England can no longer manufacture steel for the 





| American makers is to come here.” 


heavy handicapping of Sheffield steel in the incerests of 


_American market, and that the oaly way in which 
Leaving a surplus for the year of-.. $941,502 89 Sheffield can hold its own against the competition of 
The new venture 
591,001 43) adds the Age, “is an important addition to the steel 
business in this country, and should the success of the 
experiment of making English steel in America realize 
$350,501 46 the anticipations of those who have undertaken it, we 

“An exhaustive exhibit of the profits and disburse-| shall not be surprised to see the business of more than 
ments of the company, from the date of its consolida-| one English house with the United States surrendered 
tion, ten years ago, when it had a surplus income|to Amcriean companies operating largely on Knglish 


How Long Can a Defunct Company’s Affairs 
Remain in the Hands of a Receiver? 


Continnual complaints are made of the interminable 
time which some receivers take to settle up the affairs 
of the defunct corporations, committed to their charge 
and in most cases the:e complaints are well founded. 
The N. Y. Evening Post of October 11th, publishes 
the following letter, in reference tothe case of the 
Lovilard Fire Insurance Compay of this city, which 
failed Five Years since aud whieh still remains in the 
hand of the receiver: 
To the Editors of the Evening Post: 
Would you kiudly state how many years a reeciver- 
ship can be made to extend? Task feelingly under the 
followi g circamstances: Five years since, after the 
Chicago fire, the Lorillard Fire Insurance Company of 
this city failed, Carlisle Norwood, the president, being 
appointed receiver. Shortly afterwards a new organi- 
zation was formed under tbe name of the Lorillard In- 
surance Nompany (at the same offize ss the old concern), 
of which Carlisle Norwood was and is still preside :t. 
On calling there list weck for information to see as to 
when the remainder of tee funds of theold company 
would be divisible among the stockholcers, Mr. Nor- 
wood referred me to the Supreme Court! 
Yours respectfully, 
New York, October 9th 1876. 


Savines Banxs in Grear Britan.—Mr. Torr, M. P., 
has obtained a return, issu2d recently in a Parliament: ry 
Blue-book, giving a good deal of useful information as 
to every savings bank in the United Kingdom. In Eng- 
land there are 355 banks, and in Wales 22—377. In 
England and Wales there are 396 uopaid and 1,290 paid 
officers. The amoune of security given by unpaid officers 
is £301,520, and by paid officers £299,550. ‘The salaries 
and allowances to paid officers amount to £87,725 18s. 
The annual expenses of management, inclu-ive of all 
payments fur the year ended the 20th of November 
last, were £113,117 7s. 9d. There were 1,149,443 ac. 
counts opened on the 20th of November. The total 
amount owing to depositors on that day was £34 538,- 
495 3+, 8d.; the total amout invested with the National 
Debt Commissioners on the same day, excluding the sur- 
plus fund, was £34,430,901 1s. 3d. Balances in tho 
hands of treasurers on the 20th of November amonated 
t» £265,169 18: 3. The average rate of intcrest paid 
to depositors was £2 19s. 5d. ‘The separate surplus 
fund in the hans of the Commissioners was on the 20th 
of November £367.519 18s. 51. The number of life 
annuities was 9,457 immediate, and 880 deferred. 
For terms of years there were 274 immediate and 15 
deferred. The annual number of receipts from de- 
positors in the year cnded as stated was 1,198,580, 
and tbe annual payments 646,355. ‘The average rce ipt 
was £4 19s. 6d, and payments £9 Lls. 5d. 


D. J. Atkin. 








Tue Consumption OF Leap in THE Untreo States. 
The United States consume sixty thousand tons of lead 
every year. Every pound of this can be produced at 
home. And yet with a bounty of two cents a pound 
in the shape of protection, we last year imported seven 
thousand tons of lead ; producing at the same time 
fity-three thousand tons. Two countries only, Spain 
and Great Britain, are producing more lead than the 
United States. It would ouly require a slight increase 
of lead to give us a surplus for export; nor can any 
limit be placed on future production. We do not need 
any pro.ection. Lead can be produced in this country 
as cheaply as in any other. Lead has become au inci- 
dent of silver mining everywhere west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Argenii‘erous galena is found everywhere. 
A few years ago the miner did not kuow what to do 
with his base metal. Now he wants nothing better 
than to find-that his silver mine is carrying a large pro- 
portion of lead. The day is notfar distant when fifty 
thousand tons of lead will be annually shipped from the 
port of San Francisco to Europe. And this will be 
done without the aid of bounties in the shape of pro- 
tection. Lead will b> parted from silver and both 
products will be suld inthe market. The consumption 
of lead in the civilize i world is enormous, and it is 
inereasing rapidly. The cheaper it becomes the more 
general will be its use.—San Francise» Bulletin. 





Rartroap tw St. Dominco.—A movement is on foot 
among several leading capitalists of this city to estab- 
lish railroad communication in the island of St. Domingo 
between the two towns of Santiago and Monte Cristo, 
the latter being the well-known seaport. The distance 
of the projected road is about eighty miles, passing 
over a level tract of country. The new road will open 
transit to the sea coast for valuable dyewoods, mahogany 
and other products heretofore unable to be transported 
to a port of shipment, In addition to this the main por- 
tion of the traffic of the island will have to pass over 
this route. A well-known engineer has already sur- 
veyed the route, and pronounces the plan feasible, and 
believes that if the road were built it would be highly 
remunerative. Mr. Crosby, of this city whu has lavely 
built a large wharf and tramways in Puero Plata, and 
which have proved wonderfully successful enterpri-es, 





| Capital,” — London Times. 


isa, rgely interested in tho new railroad uadertakizg. 
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A DESPERATE DEED. 


BY 
ERSKINE BOYD, 


Aorgor oF “THe Sroren Carty,” “Deivew 
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CHAPTER XXXI. (Continued). 


The tact was, he distrusted himself, and 
would have paid down a tive-pound note 
rather than have been dragged into a con- 
versation about the Widow Lerouge. Be- 
sides, hé was nervously afraid that Noel— 
the future Viscount de Valeourt—might 
discover that he was connected with the 
detective police. 

On the other hand, he was eager to 
learn what had passed between the young 
barrister and the old Count. 

Noel beckoned his friend to follow him 
into Madame Gerdy’s room. 

“What does the doctor say?” asked 
Monsieur ‘Tabaret, in that whispering 
voice which we instinctively use in a sick 
chamber. 

“He has just left,” answered Noel, “and 
gives no hope.” 

The old man, walking on tip-toe, ad- 
vanced to the bed-side, and looked at the 
dying woman with eyes that were dim 
with tears. 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” he murmured. 
“God has been very good in taking her 
away before she knows all! She has suf- 
fered much; but what would her suffer- 
ings have been could she have known 
that her son—her real son—was in prison 
under the awful charge of murder!” 

“That’s what I'm always saying,” said 
Noel, “to console myself as I sit watching 
her by that bed. For I love her still, old 
friend. I can’t forget that I have ever 
considered her as a mother. I know that 
Iwas on the point of cursing her once, 
but you stopped me. I thought I hated 
her; but now—now, when I am to lose her 
—I forget the wrong she has done me, 
and only remember her tenderness and 
devotion! Yes, death will be a blessed re- 
lease for her; and yet why? for I believe 
that her son is innocent!” 

Yaa guilty, eh? And you, too, think 


Daddy Tabarct put so much warmth, so 
much vivacity into this exclamation, that 
Noel looked at him with stupefaction. 
The old man felt that he was blushing 
or a girl, and hastened to explain him- 
self. 

“T said, ‘You think so, too? What I 
meant by that was, that I coincided in 

our opinion. J, too, am convinced that 

eis innocent. It’s so improbable that a 
young man, brought up as he has been, 
should have contemplated such a coward- 
ly business. I've talked with alot of peo- 
ple abont it, and everybody agrees with 
me. The public isin his favor; and that’s 
a great point gained.” 

“No,” said Noel—“no, Monsieur Taba- 
ret. Albert hasn’t the public with him as 
yet. As you know very well, the French 
¢° on an entirely different principle to the 

nglish. Here, when a poor devil is ar- 
rested—innocent, perhaps of the crime 
imputed to him—we are all eager to throw 
stones at him. We reserve our pity for 
the guilty one, who, probably, will betray 
himself somewhere in his cross-examina- 
tion. Whilst Justice is in doubt, we are 
with her, heart and soul, against her scape- 
goat; but the moment that it has been 
thoroughly proved that a man is an out- 
and-out scoundrel, we sympathize with 
him heart and soul. Now that’s what 
public opinion means in France. Albert 
is in prison; but as I told_my father, the 
Count de Valcourt, J will undertake his 
ease; I will defend him; and, with Heav- 
en’s help, I will save him.” 

The old man felt inclined to clasp his 
arms round his young friend’s neck, but 
by astrong effort he restrained himself. 
“I'll tell him all about it by-and-by, if 
things take a wrong turn for the poor boy 
in prison.” 

He contented himself by shaking the 
barrister by the hand, as he rose to leave, 
saying, as he did so, “Bravo, my child!— 
you’ve got a good heart. I was afraid it 
might have been spoilt by all the riches 
and grandeur that it is coming into. I 
know your head is all right, but I confess 
I trembled about your heart. Thank 
goodness, it’s in the right place! Good 
night, my boy—good night!” 

Old Corkscrew closed the door softly 
behind him, and, creeping down the stairs, 
endeavored to gain his own apartments 
with as little noise as possible. 

The fact was, he was afraid to face his 
housekeeper. He had been twenty-four 
hours away from home, and naturally ex- 
pected “a scene.” 

Marle waa in a temner. and no mistake 





—“off her hinges,” as she said; and in- 
tended to give her master warning on the 
spot, if he did’t keep more regular hours. 

All the night she had sat up shivering 
and shaking with fear, listening at the 
keyhole for every step she heard upon 
the stairs, and expecting each moment to 
see her master brought in upon a stretch- 
er. To make matters worse, the whole 
house seemed to have gone mad. Noth- 
ing but running up and down stairs—one 
in search of the doctor, another for medi- 
cine—such “goings on” she couldn't stand; 
no respectable woman could; and if her 
master could spare her half an hour to- 
morrow, she'd give him a bit of her 
mind. 

She burst out in reproaches whilst she 
laid the supper. 

Old Corkscrew never answered a word; 
but the mement she had finished her 
preparations and placed the wine on the 
table, he rose, and, taking her by the 
shoulders, turned her out of the room, 
double locking the door behind her. 

“Phew!” muttered the oll man; “if she 
had remained ten minutes longer, I might 
have committed a desperate deed myself.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
CLARE PLEADS FOR HER LOVER. 


Monsieur Daburon, the magistrate, had 
his work before him, and passed all Satur- 
day and Sunday examining witnesses, 
from the village where the murder had 
been committed, and its nearest town, 
Bougival. 

Whilst he snatched a half hour or so 
for his meals, he had “audiences” with 
the various agents of the detective force, 
whose investigations, however, were any- 
thing but satisfactory. 

They had neard a great deal of talk 
about a woman, who asserted that she 
had seen the murderer coming out of the 
widow’s cottage; but nobody seemed able 
to give them a description of this mythical 
woman, or even to furnish them with her 


name. 

But they all thought it their duty to in- 
form the magistrate that an inquiry was 
being conducted by a “private individual,” 
at the same time as theirs. This person 
was sparing noend of money, and had 
about a dozen men under him, who were 
always coming across them, and forestall- 
ing ra in everything. 

. Sg magistrate looked somewhat star- 
tled. 

“You have, of course, discovered who 
the party was 

“Old Corkscrew, of course, who was a- 
sniffing and a-prying about the place, in 
an old gig, harnessed to a young bay 
mare, as knew what work meant, and no 
mistake. He must have got up very early 
in the morning,” said the disconsolate de- 
tective; “for wherever we went, we found 
he’d been thereafore us. I met the old 
beggar once, and he had the impudence 
to speak tome. ‘What,’ says he, ‘do you 
mean by showing them photogruffs about? 
Before the end of the week, you'll be 
crowded with witnesses, who, for a five- 
franc piece, will dye their hair and beards 
to any tint, pull out their teeth, and even 
maim themselves, to suit whatever por- 
trait you present them.’ At last, he fin- 
ished off by telling two of the police 
agents, who happened to be in a wine- 
shop in the village, that he had spotted 
his man. Three persons had seen him— 
two railway guards, and a third person, a 
woman, whose evidence wonld be decisive; 
for she had spoken to him, and she re- 
membered quite well that he was smok- 
ing.” 

Monsieur Daburon lost his temper on 
the spot. 

“The officious old idiot!” he muttered 
between his teeth. “Here! get me my hat 
and great coat! I'll start for Bougival to- 


night, and I'll bring him back, with a flea 
in his ear!” 

The journey was useless. Daddy Taba- 
ret, the gig, the swift bay mare, and the 
twelve men had vanished. 

On returning home tired and dispirited, 
the magistrate found a telegram on his 
table, from the chief of the detective 
force. 

It contained these few words: 





“We have found the man. Leave for 
Paris this evening. Valwable evidence. 
“GEVROL.” 


.* ¢ @ ©¢© *? ££ ® 

At nine the next morning, Monsieur Da- 
buron was preparing to start for the Pal- 
ace of Justice, where he expected to meet 
Gevrol and the man he had entrapped— 
perhaps also the meddling Old ro 
himself. 

He had collected his papers, put on his 
coat and hat, when his servant informed 
him that a young lady, accompanied by 
an old woman, requested to see him. 

She wouldn’t give her name, saying that 
it was entirely unnecessary, as it was ab- 
solutely imperative that the magistrate 
should spare her afew minutes of his 
time. 

“Show her up!” said Monsieur Daburon, 

_ He thought it was probably some rela- 
tion of a prisoner whose case he had un- 
dertaken previous te the murder at Ja 








vonchere, and made up his mind to dis- 
miss the unwelcome visitor as soon as 
possible. 

He was standing before the chimney- 
place, with his back to the door, looking 
over some letters. 

The noise of the opening door, the rustle 
of a silk dress, and the sound of a light 
footstep behind him, did not disconcert 
him in the least. 

He didn’t even turn his head. When 
he had finished reading the letter he had 
in his hand, he condescended to lift his 
eyes and cast a rapid glance at the new- 
comer, 

He started back, as though he had seen 
aghost. The letters fell from his nerve- 
less grasp into the fender at his feet. 

“Clare!” he gasped. “Clare!” 

And then—as if he believed himself, 
and hoped to believe himself, the play- 
thing of some illusion of the brain, and 
yearned to see the embodiment of her 
whose name he had uttered—he turned 
slowly, and leaned heavily against the 
chimney-place. 

Yes, it was Clare! 

What? This young girl,at once so 
proud and yet so shy, had summoned up 
sufficient courage to call upon him, alone? 
—for she had Jeft her old governess out- 
cide. Monsieur Daburon felt puzzled. 
Some great sentiment or powerful motive 
had annihilated her natural timidity and 
aristocratic reserve. 

Despite himself, his heart gave a great 
throb of happiness. He knew she was 
lost to him, but he loved her still’ It was 
such a luxury to look on her sweet face 
again! 

He said nothing; only looked at her 
with a wistful gaze, almost sad in its in- 
tense affection. 

He thought her more beautiful than 
ever. Her sweet, ae face, and large 
dreamy eyes, hag | veiled in a melan- 
choly that was habitual to them, now 
flashed, and gleamed, like a summer-sky 
that threatens storm. 

He felt that she had made up her mind 
about something; and whatever that some- 
thing was, that she would carry out her 
purpose with all the noble resolution 
that belongs to simplicity and truth. 

She advanced towards him with a quiet 
dignity, extending her hand in a pretty, 
friendly way, that some women do with a 
grace that is intuitive. 

“We are still friends, are we not?” she 
said, with a tremulous smile. 

The magistrate felt like a great awk- 
ward schoolboy. He looked at the little 


white, ungloved hand, and only touched’ 


it with the tips of his fingers. 

“Friends, of course,” he murmured. 
“You know that I am devoted to you.” 

Mademoiselle d’Arlange subsided gently 
into a vast ecm Loroeay +4 very same arm- 
eliair in which Old Corkscrew, only two 
nights before, had argued the guilt, and 
succeeded in effecting the arrest of Al- 
bert. 

Monsieur Daburon remained standing, 
leaning against the chimney-piece. 

“You know why I have come?” asked 
the girl. 

With a bend of the head, he made a 
sign which meant “Yes.” 

He was battling with himself. Could 
he resist her? Could he refuse supplica- 
tions when they came from such a mouth? 

“It was only yesterday that I knew all 
about it,” continued Clare; “they kept it 
from me; without my dear old governess, 
I wouldn’t have known it even now. Oh, 
what a night [have passed! Iwas quite 
overwhelmed at first; but directly I heard 
that it was you who was directing all in- 
quiries, my fears were dissipated.” Then 
she added, in a tone of confidence. “You'll 
get him off, of course?” 

The magistrate was silent. He half-ad- 
mired, half-pitied her girlish simplicity— 
her pure faith, that doubted nothing. 

“And if I tell you, Mademoiselle d’Ar- 
lange,” he commenced, “that the Viscount 
is not innocent?” 

She half rose, with a gesture of protes- 
tation. 

“If I tell you that he is guilty?” 

Clare feahed at the magistrate in wide- 
eyed wonder. Had she understood him 
rightly—or had the sorrow of the last day 
or two dazed and stupetied her? Every- 
thing of the most impossible and improb- 
able sort seemed natural now, after those 
last terrible words of his. 

He, not daring to raise his eyes, went 
on speaking, in a voice that trembled 
slightly, but that increased in strength as 
he went on. 

“I cannot tell you what I feel in speaking 
to you now; but. cruel as it may seem, I 
still feel it my duty to tell you the bitter 
truth. Muster up, then, all that courage 
that I know you possess, and meet with 
a noble firmness the greatest misfortune 
that can fall upon a true-hearted woman. 
The man you love is guilty!” 

Like a physician who pours out a dan- 
gerous medicine—caleulating it drop by 
drop—Monzieur Daburon pronounced 
slowly, word by word. this last sentence. 

He watched her out of the corner of 
his‘ eye, expecting, in prison language, 
that she would “break out,” or faint, or 
scream, 

He was entirely out in bis calculations, 
Bhe did nothing of the kind, 





Que ruse, a8 1 galvanized, strong in her 
youth and energy; her usually pale and 
delicate face crimson with excitement; 
and her beautiful eyes, that had before 
been dim with tears, sparkling with in- 
dignation. 

“It is false!” she cried; “and those who 
have put such an idea into your head 
have lied! I can’t mince words now, be-. 
cause I know I am speaking the truth! I 
know: Albert—I know that it is im 
sible for him to do acruel or an ai 
hand action! Were he in this room at this 
very moment,” she said, vehemently, 
stretching out her arms towards the mag- 
istrate, “and were he on his knees before 
me, confessing his guilt, I would push 


him back, and tell him he was dreaming!” 

“He hasn't confessed yet,” said the mag- 
istrate, greatly upset, and oe his 
moist forehead with his still moister hand. 
“It doesn’t matter whether he does or not 
—the evidence against him is as clear as 
the noon-day sun! Facts are stubborn ' 
things, Mademoiselle d’Arlange.” 

“I deny that they are!” said Clare, now 
thoroughly at bay. “I repeat—nay, I 
swear to you!—that Justice is entirely on 
the wrong tack this time! Yes!” she in- 
sisted, with a little stamp of her foot, 
catching a gesture of pity on the part of 
her listener; “Iam as sure of ft as I see 
you have made up your mind to the con- 
trary! I know Albert better tham he 
knows himeelf!” 

Monsieur Daburon was about to make # 
timid objection; but she waved him impa- 
tiently aside. 

“It is now four years that we have loved 
each other. Since that time I have had 
no thought that has been hidden from 
him, and—yes, I will answer it before 
Heaven—he has had no secret from me. 
Alas! he was, as I am, alone in the world. 
His father never loved him—oh, never! 
and it was for that reason, I suppose, feel- 
ing our loneliness in the world, that we 
trusted so much and clung so close to- 
gether. We had but one heart, or, rather, 
two hearts that beat as one. And will you 
tell me that Albertis criminal—that a 
soul, which I know to be as pure as am 
angel’s, is sullied and stained by so base 
a crime as murder?” 

“Desperate positions have long ere now 
driven better men, or as good men as”— 
he hesitated a moment what name to call 
him, then added-—“as this one, to do cruel 
and desperate acts. Suddenly he finds 
that neither the name or the fortune o 
the De Valcourts belongs to him. This | 
secret—this terrible secret, which was to | 
hurl him from the topmost round of For- 
tune’s ladder, to be spurned and trampled 
on in the mud, was known to but one per- 
son—but one, an old woman!” 

The girl was listening to him with di- 
lated eyes. He fancied he could almost 
hear the beating of her heart. 

“This woman,” he went on, “held his 
fate in her hands. His hope of a union 
with you, everything that youth and am- 
bition could desire, was hanging upon an’ 
incautious word—a spiteful breath. To 
keep all, he dared all, found out this wo- 
man, and—killed her!” 

“What an infamous calumny!” cried 
Clare. “As shameful as it is stupid! Why, 
he has already told me this ‘terrible se- 
eret’ you speak of about his -fallen for- 
tunes. He told it me the very day he 
knew it himself. He did’t think of his 
own position; he only thought of me. He 
was broken-hearted at the thought that I 
might grieve and fret—that the golden 
future his love had made for me was now 
mere dust and ashes. I grieve and fret! 
What was his grand name and great for- 
tune to me? I owed to them the only real 
sorrow I had ever known; and so I told 
him. He became quite happy after that, 
and said that as long as I loved him, he 
cared for nothing else. Then I gave him 
a severe scolding for having ever doubt- 
ed me. Then we made it up, and we were 
so happy; and after that he left me, and 
cruelly murdered a poor old woman! The 
idea is preposterous! I’m sure you will 
never dare to repeat it!” 

Mademoiselle d’Arlange stopped, with @ 
smile of triumph upon her lips. 

This smile signified, “At last I have con- 
vinced him—at last I have gained the vic- 
tory! And he hasn’t a word to say in re- 
ply.” 

“You are, perhaps, unaware,” said 
——_ shaking his head sadl> 
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uf tne world—you are a mere child, inex- 
oer in itsways. You have lost your 
ather and your mother, You told me 
once you looked upon me as a sort of 
elder Brofher; listen to me, then, for I 
speak to you in all the sincerity of a pure 
‘and unselfish affection. Give up this man; 
he is unworthy of your love. I know that 
this sorrow will go nigh to break your 
; heart. The ordeal that you will have to 
| €° through isaterrible one. It would 
| Kil} an ordinary woman; bit you are not 
‘an ordinary woman. You are B hoy 
+ you are strong—you are brave. You have 
2 bright life Sites you yet. In the time 
to come, you will look back upon this por- 
, tien of your life as upon some dreadful 
dream, and thank Heaven that you were 
awakened from it!” 

He spoke with passion and deep sin- 
verity; but she didn’t understand a word 
he said. She heard his voice; but the 
meaning of the words he uttered entirely 
escaped her. She felt confused—dazed— 
and utterly miserable! 

“J don’t quite comprehend your inean- 
ing,,’ she said, after a pause, pressing her 
burning hand to her aching forehead. 
“What is it you advise me to do?” 

“J advise you to wipe all memory of 
Albert de Valcourt from your heart. Pray 
on your knees every night forgetfulness 
for a love that was thrown away. In the 
eyes of the world, by the verdict of his 
judges, this young man is guilty. Per- 

aps, for certain considerations, his sen- 
tence may be commuted; but the moral 
effect will be the same. The stain of blood 
is upon him — that, nothing can wash 
away. Try to bear it, Clare, and close 
your heart against him for ever!” 

The young girl “ees Monsieur Da- 
buron, with a look of almost savage an- 
ger. 

“So I am to understand,” she cried, in a 
voice that trembled with passion, “that 
you counsel me to desert him in his mis- 
fortunes! A]l the world is against him, 
and you prudently advise me to follow 
its example! Men do these selfish things, 
1 have been told, women never! Look 
around you—however unfortunate, how- 
ever humiliated, however fallen a man 
may be, you will always find some trne- 
hearted woman near to console and sus- 
tain him; when the last of his fnends 
sneak off—when the last of his relations 
have turned their backs on him—still the 
woman remains!” 

The magistrate felt that he had gone 
too far. ‘The excitement of Clare fright- 
ened him. He tried, but in vain, to inter- 
rupt ber enthusiasm. 

“I may be timid,” she went on, “but I 
never was a coward! I chose Albert of 
my own free will, and, come what will, I 
won't renounce him! He would have 
shared with me his prosperity and his 
glory! Iwill take, whether he likes it or 
uot, the half of his shame and misery! 
You counsel me to forget—teach me first 
where forgetfulness isto be found! I for- 
get him! I couldn’t do it, even if I wish- 
ed; and I don’t wish. I love him still! 
Nothing shall separate us—nothing but 
death! And if he is to die on the scaf- 
fold, 1 know I shall die from the same 
blow that strikes him!” 

Monsieur Daburon had hidden his face 
in his hands. He couldn’t bear her to 
see ihe deep emotion he felt. 

“How she loves him!” he thought— 
“how ele loves him!” 


' CHAPTER XXXIiIl. 
AN ALIBI. 


The deathless silence that reigned 
throngh the room recalled the magistrate 
to his senses. 

Clare had fallen into an arm ehair. Her 
eyes were closed, and through the pale. 
parted lips the breath came quickly. He 
thought she was on the point of fainting. 
He stretched his arm out eagerly toward 
the bell that was on his desk, and 
was jnst about to strike it, when, by a 
quick movement, she stopped him. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

“I thonght you were ill,” he stammer- 
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moiselle a’Arlange—” he commenced, but 
she cut him short. 

“You have said quite enongh, sir; any 
farther remarks from you will be quite 

lrown away upon me! Jf you were renl- 
ly my friend, I would have asked yon to 

elp me in saving a poor forlorn 
ond shleeneded brother; but I see you 
are too busy—you have doubtless a score 
of other shipwrecked wretches to attend 
to. Good-bye!” 

The magistrate turned crimson. He felt 
very angry at this last insult. 

Again he stopped her departure; this 
time by laying his hand upon her arm. 

“Stay, for one moment!” 

She turned, and leaning her back against 
the door, stood listening. 

“If you knew the undoubted proofs 
that I have in my hands,” he said, in 
those cold, concentrated tones, which 
announced that, whatever provocation 
she might give him, he was deter- 
mined not to lose his temper—*if you will 
allow me even to mention « few of them, 
I am certain that the false hopes that you 
are weaving will fade away into thin air.” 

“Speak, then!” said Clare, imperiously. 

“You have given me Jeave; mind, you 
must not blame me afterwards, if I pain 
you now,” he commenced, nervously. 

“Go on!” said the girl, with an impatient 
stamp of her foot. 

“Well, amongst the thousand and one 
proofs we have against the accused, there 
is a special one, which, to my mind, is de- 
cisive. The murder was committed the 
evening of Shrove Tuesday, and he abso- 
lutely refuses, or rather pretends to for 
get, how he passed his time during that 
evening. He was absent from home, how- 
ever, and did not return till two in the 
morning; his clothes were spotted with 
mud, and torn in various places; whilst 
his gloves were scratched and split, as 
though he had been engaged in some 
fight or struggle.” 

“Oh, stop, stop!” cried Clare, breathless- 
ly, her eyes beaming with asudden gleam 
of joy. “You said, I think that it was the 
evening of Shrove Tuesday?” 

“I did.” 

“Oh, I knew I was right! 
you he was innocent?” 

She clasped her hands as she spoke, and 
then raised her eyes, as in prayer. 

The expression of the most fervent de- 
votion and faith, canght by some of the 
Italian painters, radiated her pale and 
lovely face, whilst she thus stood, in a sort 
of ecstacy. rendering thanks to God in 
= overwhelming effusion of her grati- 
tude. 

The magistrate was so thoroughly put 
out, that he forgot to admire the pretty 
picture before him. 

“Well?” he said, impatiently waiting an 
explanation. 

“Monsieur Dabnron,” answered Clare, 
“if that is your strongest proof, it exists 
nolonger. Albert de Valcourt spent the 
whole of the evening you mention with me!” 

“With you?” stammered the magistrate. 

“Yes; with me.” 

He was astonished—almost stunned, 

“What!” he asked; “the Viscount spent 
the evening at your house? Your aunt— 
your governess — the servants, spoke to, 
and saw him?” 

“No; he came and went in secret. He 
wished that no one should see him. He 
wanted to be alone with me.” 

“Ah!” said the magistrate, with a sigh 
of relief. 

This sigh signified, “I understand it all 
now. It beats everything I've come 
across! She intends to sacrifice her repnu- 
tation, in order to save him. Poor child! 
poor child!” 

This sigh was, however, interpreted in 

uite a different way by Mademoiselle 

’Arlange. She thought that Monsieur 
Daburon was surprised and shocked at 
her seeing Albert without witnesses. 

“Your surprise is an insult!” she said. 

“Mademoiselle d’Arlange!” 

“A girl of my blood and education, can 
receive her betrothed lover without even 
a whisper being raised against her, unless 
the so far degrades herself as to have to 
blush that such an interview should have 
taken place at all!” 

These were the words she said, but at 
the same time she was crimson with shame, 
with grief and rage. 

If a look could annihilate a man, the 
unfortunate Monsieur Daburon would 
have been annihilated on the spot. 

“I didn’t intend to insult you, made- 
moiselle,” he said, quite humbly. “I only 
meant that I couldn’t quite understand 
why the Viscount should visit you in se 
cret, when his approaching marriage gave 
him the right to come and go in the most 
public manner, at all hours and at all 
times. I want to know, also, how he got 
himself into such a dilapidated condition 
on this particular visit in question; I 
should like to show you the condition of 
his clothes, for instance—” 

Clare was more indignant than ever. 

“This man doubts my word,” she said, 


Didn’t I tell 


The sneer and the tone of her voice 
annoyed her listener. 
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lange,” he said, sternly, “I must remind 
you that you are speaking to a man who 
has his duty to fulfil in the eyes of the 
law. Acrime has been committed. and 
ail the evidence I have collected tends to 
prove that the Viscount Albert de Val- 
court is the guilty man. You come here, 
and tell me that he is innocent—all I ask 
of you is to prove it.” 

“I have given you my word—” 

“Prove 1t!” 

The girl raised her head and advanced 
towards him slowly, with eyes full of 
pained astonishment. 

“Is it possible, then, that it wonld be a 
leasure to you to find Albert guilty? 
Yould you fee] a gratification in condemn- 
ing him? Do you hate him? Remember, 
his fate is in your hands! What about 
your impartiality? Certain memories 
come back to me—how will they tell 
against yon? Are you sure that in perse- 
euting this man you are not revenging 
— upon a rival, whilst you hide be- 

ind the shield of the law?” 

“Gh, Clare! Clare!” said the magistrate, 
his face quivering under the nervous pain 
he suffered; “it is in your power to wound 
—it is not in mine to answer!” 

“But you must answer! Yon represent 
the law!” She saw the emotion in the 
magistrate’s face, and her tone softened, 
for there was no doubting the genuine 
ness of his tears. “You will help mo?” 
she said, extending two imploring hands. 
“May I trust in you?” 

It was by an effort, yet with the firm- 
ness of a man resolved, that he answered, 
“You may trust me!” 

Then, with clasped hands and stream- 
ing eyes, Clare told the strange tale that 
was to prove the innocence of her lover, 
Aibert de Valcourt. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE STORY OF CLARE DE COURCY. 


“You know,” commenced Clare, “that 
there have always been great obstacles in 
the way of my marriage with Albert?” 

Monsieur Daburon nodded in sign of 
acquiescence. 

“I wonder what new fable she is about 
to invent,” he thought. “The fact is, she 
is 80 devoted to this man, that she’s cap- 
able of saying she committed the murder 
herself.” 

_ “the old Count de Valcoart,” she con- 
tinued. “quite disapproved of the match, 
because I had no dowry. He's such an 
aibitions old man, that he would pile 
tiches upon riches simply to keep up the 
stately grandeur of the Rast name. It 
took five years for Albert to bring his 
father to his way of thinking; but at last 
he triumphed over his scruples, and ob- 
tained his consent.” 

“Oh! he gave his consent, did he?” said 
the magistrate, with a sigh, looking wist- 
fully into the earnest eyes and the sweet, 
flushed face. 

“Yes, he gave his consent; bnt my 
grandmother was much hurt at the long 
delay. You know how proud she is; and 
I think this time she was right. She was 
dreadfully hurt, considering that our fam- 
ily dates further back than that of the De 

alcourts, at the slights that had been put 
upon her, only because our acevunt at The 
banker's was less than theirs, and we had 
lost our landed estates. Althongh tbe 
day was fixed, my grandmother declared 
that the strictest etiquette should be ob- 
served until we were married. You know 
her way?” 

Monsieur Daburon nodded. He did not 
dare to trust his voice, for fear it should 
sound bitter. He knew the old lady. He 
had been snubbed by her, and had not 
relished it. 

“Grandmamma is very proud, you 
know, and she hates to placed ina 
false position. People might think,” she 
argued, “that I had set a trap for this 
young man with his immense wealth and 
distinguished position, therefore she de- 
cided that we were to meet only once a 
a week, and then in the presence of her 
friends and acquaintances. We felt this 
to be rather hard; but grandmamma was 
obdurate, s0 we were obliged to give in. 
Such was the position of affairs, when 
one Sunday morning I received a little 
note from Albert, telling me that import- 
ant business would prevent him accept- 
ing my grandmother's invitation for that 
day. I had a presentiment that some 
misfortune had appened. I never slept 
that night. I awaited the morrow with 
tmpatience—with anguish. At last, in- 
stead of coming himself, he sent his ser 
vant with a letter. In this letter Albert 
implored me to grant him an interview. 
It was necessary, he said, that he should 
speak to me alone, and without delay. 
Our future depended upon it. I didn’t 
hesitate a moment. I wrote in reply that 
he would find me at the garden-door that 
y pany upon a little bye-street at the back 
of our house. I told him to come on 
Tuesday evening, and to knock three 
times as the clock struck niuve from the 
Hospital of the Invalides. I knew my 
grandmother expected some friends that 
night, and I thought that in feigning a 
headache I might he allowed to retire at 
early hour. I also knew that my govern- 
ese, owing to her great capacities a8 @ 





whist player, would be retained by some 
ray-headed old partner, thus leaving me 
ree to falfil my engagement.”' * 

“Pardon me for interrnpting you,” put 
in Monsieur Daburon. “What day did 
you write to the Viscount?” 

“On Tuesday.” 

“Can you tel! me at what hour?” 

“J think I sent the letter somewhere be- 
tween two and three o'clock.” : 

“Thank you. Pray go on.” 

“Everything took place exactly as I had 
foreseen,” continued Clare. “In theevens 
ing I found myself alone—unwatched. 
In the drawing-room they were absorbed 
in music and cards; in the servants’ of- 
fices the preparations for supper were en- 
grossing the minds of our house-keeper 
and her maids. Down I crept to the gar- 
den, a little before the time fixed. I had 
succeeded in finding the key to the gar- 
den-door, and I set to work at once to 
open it. But the key wouldn’t turn in the 
lock, which was encrusted with dirt and 
rust. I blew into it—rubbed it with m 
pocket-handkerchief—and then used 
my sirength to give the key a turn. I 
gaveit up in desperation when nine o’clock 
struck, and Albert knocked. Through a 
chink in the panel I told him ali about it, 
and he at once advised my throwing the 
key over the wall, fcr him to try—as, of 
course, his hands were stronger than 
mine: Try as he might, he didn’t succeed 
a bit better than I had done, so I implor- 
ed him to put off our interview until the 
morrow. He wouldn’t hear of it—what 
he had to tell me admiited of no delay. 
For three long days he had hesitated 
about telling me; but he felt he couldn't 
keep it from me any longer. Ife said, if 
he didn’t tell me, he felt he should go 
mad, or do something worse—perhaps, 
destrcy himself. We 

all this time through the chink I tol 
you about. At last, he got so impatient, 
that he proposed climbing the wall. I 
implored him not to attempt it. The 
wall, as you know, is a very high one, and 
the coping is covered with broken glass, 
and the branches of the acacias make 
quite a hedge upon it. But he only laugh- 
ed at my fears, and said, that unless J 
ave him express orders to the contrary, 
e’d be over in a minute. Before I could 
make up my mind, he had accomplished 
the feat, and descended, without a scratch 
or a bruise, into the garden. The news 
he had to break to me was the dreadful 
catastrophe that had fallen upon him. 
We sat on the bencu in front of the 
shrubbery; tut when the rain commenc- 
ed, we went for shelter into the summer- 
honse. Midnight had struck when Albert 
went away, calmer in mind, and almost 
happy in spirits. He left by the same 
way he had entered—only with less difti- 
culty, because I persuaded him to use the 
gardoers ladder, which I lowered after 
e had gone.” 

This story, told in the simplest and most 
natural way possible, astounded Mon- 
emt Daburon. He did not know what to 
think. 

“One question more, Mademoirelle d’Ar- 
lange,” he said. “Had the rain commenc- 
ed when the Viscount climbed the wall?” 

“No; the first drops fell, as I told you, 
when we were seated near the shrubbery. 
Iremember it well, because he opened 
his umbrella, and I remarked to him that 
we looked like Paul and Virginia.” 

“Grant me a few minutes longer,” said 
the magistrate; and, as he spoke, he sat 
—_ at his desk, and rapidly wrote two 

etters. 

The first contained an order that Albert 
should be brought, without delay, to the 
Palace of Justice. ‘ 

The second was more minute. It con- 
tained instructions to the superintendent 
to proceed immediately to the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and examine the wall, at the 
end of the garden, belonging to the man- 
sion of the Dutchess d’Arlange. It ex- 
plained that the wall had been twice 
scaled, and the traces of coming and 
ing would naturally be different, especial- 
ly as to the footprints. 

Whilst writing, the magistrate had 
struck upon a bell for his servant. 

“Here are two letters. Take them to 
the superintendent, and ask him to attend 
to them at once. There, be off! Take a 
cab, and don’t lose an instant. Stop! if 
you can’t tind the superintendent, inquire 
where he is—he can’t be far off—and tell 
him to see about this business, without 
delay.” 

Then, turning to Clare, he asked, “Have 
you kept the letter in which the Viscount 
asked you to meet him?” 

“Yes; I think I have it in my pocket. 
Here it is!” And she handed him a very 
rumpled piece of paper. 


A suspicion flashed across his mfnd. 
This compromising letter was very conve- 
niently at hand. “Young ladies,” he 
thought, “don’t usually carry about mis- 
sives of this sort.” At a glance, he read 
the few lines the letter contained. “No 
date,” he murmured; “no address; not 
even an erivelope!” 

Clare was too pre-occupied to hear him. 
She was trying if she could find some 
means to prove that the interview be- 
tween her lover and herself had really 
taken nlace. 
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“Monsieur Daburon,” she said, abrupt- 
ly breaking a long silence, “an idea has 
just struck me. Very often, when we 
think ourselves most alone,is the ver 
time that we are being watched. Now, 
took every precaution that my meeting 
with Albert should be known only to oui- 
selves; but somebody might have seen us, 
you know. Suppose you summon all the 
servants—” 

“What?” blurted out the magistrate; 
“compromise yourself to your servanis? 
You must be raving!” 

“What?” she said, opening her lovely 
eyes in wouder; “you talk to me of my 
reputation? I don’t care one bit about it, 
as long as he is free!” 

In spite of himself, the magistrate could 
not. help admiring her noble self-devo- 
tion. 

“And, then, the key,” she went on; “you 
remember about the key I threw over the 
wall to Albert? He didn’t return it to me. 
Perhaps he put it into his pocket; and, if 
you tind it in his possession, won’t that 
prove that he was in the garden on Tues- 
day night?” 

“} will make a note of it.” 

“I’ve another idea,” said Clare. “Send 
some of your people to examine the wail.” 

She was quite excited now, and was 
walking up and down the room, pucker- 
ing her fair, broad brow into unaccustom- 
ed wrinkles in search of “ways and 
means.” 

“It has been already done,” answered 
Monsieur Daburon. “One of those letters 
just sent contained orders for an inquisi- 
tion to be made at your house—a private 
inquisition of course.” : 

“Oh, thanks!—a thousand thanks!” And 
for the secuud time she extended him her 
hand. “I see that at last you intend to 
help-us! Another idea occurs tome. I 
also wrote tv Albert on Tuesday. © Ask 
him fer my letter—that will be evidence, 
won't it?” 

“He has burnt it.” 

Clare lowered her eyes, and the bright 
flush faded out of her face. 

She thought she detected a certain 
irony in the magistrate’s voice. In this 
she was mistaken. He was thinking of 
the letter Albert had thrown iuto the fire. 
It must have been concerning this very 
letter that he) had used the words, “She 
cannot resist me!” 

“Don’t you think it would have been 
better, mademoiselle,” he said, after a 
pause, “if the Viscount had told me all 
thia at first, and so have avoided painful 
acandal and useless inquiry?” 

The girl raised her head proudly. 

“It seems to me that a man who reall 
loved and respected a woman, would bard- 
ly own-—unless he had received her con- 
sent—that she had granted him a private 
interview. A man ought rather to die 
than betray the honor of a woman!” 

To use a slang plrase, the magistrate 
was “shut up.” 

“I have still one more favor to ask you.” 
he said. meekly. “It’s a more formality, 
but a painful one—that is, that you wiil 
repeat ali that you have toid me before a 
witness, and then sign your deposition.” 

She.didn’t feel it in the least painful— 
she was only too delighted. 

“I know,” she went on, with a deep 
sigh, “that I shall be dreadfully talked 
about, and be perhaps laughed at, us a 
seutimental girl whose head has been turn- 
ed by sensation novels; but I don’t care 
tor the world’s praise or blame, as long as 
Tam eure of his love!” 

How the magistrate envied the prisoner 
in his narrow ceil—gloviiied by the devo- 
tion of such a girl! 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
GEVROL’S MAY. 

Monsieur Daburon, with a preosecupied 
and worried expression of countenance, 
was mounting the staircase that led to bis 
offices in the Palace of Jristive, 

A figure was descendiig at the same 


time. With an exclamation of surprise, 
he recognized Old Gorkscrew. 

“Monsieur Tabaret! I'm so giad to 
meet you! The very man I want!” 

The queer old fellow, who was evident- 
ly in a state of great fuss and agitation, 
simply raised his hat, and, waving it in 
the air, passed on. 

“Stop!” cried the magistrate; “I want 
to speak to you!” : 

“Pardon me, sir!—pardon me! but I 
have important business at home!” 

“But lave you any news?” commenced 
Monsieur Daburon. 

“Innocent, sir!—innocent!” said the 
Daddy, always harping upon the one sub- 
ject. “I’ve fresh evidence; and, before 
three days are over, you'll open your eyes, 
and no mistake! Wait till you see the 
man with the ear-rings! Gevrol’s got 
him! Gevrol’s risen in my estimation! 
He’s not near such a fool as he looks!” 

» And, without waiting for a reply, he 
continued his headlong course, still wav- 
ing his hat in a melodramatic fashion, 
ing four steps at a time, at the immi- 
nent risk of breaking his neck. 

“Obstinate old fool!” muttered the mag- 
istrate, evidently annoyed, “And I have 
80 much to tell him!” 














In the warting room adjoining his pri- 
vate office, upon a bench, Albert de Val- 
cqurt,in the custody of a police-oflicer, 
was seated, waiting his arrival. 

“I will see you in a few moments,” said 
the magistrate, speaking over his shoul- 
der ashe opened the door. 

In his study, his clerk was talking to a 
little, withered-looking man, with a de- 
pressed expression of face, whose dress 
and make-up gave you the idea that he 
was a dramatic author in the last stage of 
destitution. 

“You have received my letters?” asked 
Moiisieur Daburon of the clerk. > 

“Yes, sir. The prisoner is here, and 
this is Monsieur Martin, who has jusi 
arrived from the Duchess d’Arlange’a 
house.” 

“That's all right!’ said the magistrate, 
rubbing his hands with a satistied air. 
Then, turning to the little old man, “Well, 
sir, what have you discovered?” 

“That some one has climbed the wall.” 

“How long ago?” 

“About tive or six days.” 

“Are you sure about itr” 

“As sure as I am sitting here. The trees 
and footprints are as plain as the nose on 
your face, if you’ll pardon the liberty I 

e in so expressing myself.” 

“Go on,” suid the magistrate, with diffi- 
culty repressing a smile at this uninten- 
tiotal insult to the most prominent fea- 
ture‘ his physiognomy. ‘ 

“The thief—I suppose it was a thief, 
sir,’ continued Monsieur Martin, who 
— himself on his oratory,—“must 

ave taken advantage of that time of day 
which is commonly called twilight to get 
over the wall before the rain commenced, 
und have gone away almost directly after 
the afore-mentioned rain was over. These 
cireuinstauces are easy to be proved when 
we compare the wall on the outer side. of 
the garden to that on the inner side. The 
fellow—he must have been as nimbie as 
a squirrel!—climbed hand over hand in 
going up, but made use of a ladderin 
going down.” ‘ 

‘How did you tind that out?” asked the 
magistrate. 

“Because of the holes in the wet earth, 
upon which the ladder was placed; and 
because at the top of the wall some of 
the lime, against which it leant, hes cram- 
bled off.” 

“Is that ally” 

“Not all,sir. Three broken necks of 
bottles have been displaced from the cop- 
ing; and a branch or two of the acacias 
are ‘twisted and bent. Also, on a thorn 
sticking out from one of the branches, I 
found this little piece of gray leather, 
which looks to meas though it belonged 
to a glove.” 

The magistrate scized the fragment 
eagerly. 

if was apiece torn from a pearl gray 
kid’glove. ; 

“I hope yon took care, Martin,” said 
Mousieur Daburon, “not to raise any sus- 
pirions in the house at which you have 

een making these investigations.” 

“Don’t you be afraid, sir; I know what 
I'm upto. I’m an old bird, and ain't to 
be caught with chaff. The first thing I 
did was to leave my hat at the wine-shop 
round the corner; then I rings the bell, at 
the Duchess d’Arlange’s door, saying as 
how I was the servant of a lady who lived 
in the next street, and that during my 
mistress’s absence a favorite parrot had 
escaped out of the window, and made for 
her garden. They politely let me in, and 
gave me the run of tne garden.” 

“You're a clever fellow, Martin,” iriter- 
rupted the magistrate; “and I shall not 
forget .to mention your name at head- 
quarters.” 

He pulled the bell as he spoke, whilst 
the detective, proud of the praises that 
had bgen bestowed upon him, backed out. 
meariy going on ali-fours to express his 
gratitude and humility. 

Then Albert was introduced. 

“Have you decided, sir,” said the mag- 
istrate, without further beating about the 
bush, “to explain to me how you passed 
your evening on Tuesday last?” 

“Ihave already told you how I passed 
it. Ihave nothing more to say.” 

“No, sir! you have not told me; andI 
regret, to be obliged to tell you that the 
version you have given is false!” 

At this insult, the prisoner’s face flushed 
crimson, and his eyes flashed, 

“All that you did upon that evening I 
know,” continued the magistrate; “I have 
it upon the clearest evidence.” He paused, 
and, speaking very slowly, looked fullin 
the prisgner’s face. “I have it upon the 
— of Mademoiselle d’Arlange her- 
self.” 

At the name of Clare, the face of the ac- 
cused, contracted by a firm determina- 
tion to betray nothing, quivered for a mo- 
ment. 

Aclose observer would have said that 
the change was one of a great relief, such 
as might be seen in a man who, by a mir- 
acle, escapes a danger that seemed al- 
most imminent, 

Still he was silent. 

“Mademoiselle d’Arla continued 
the magistrate, “has told meall. Nay, 
she has told me in detail everything that 


io” 








o¢currea on 1uesaay evening. 

Still Albert hesitated. 

“I’m not laying a trap for you,” added 
Monsieur Daburon. “I am speaking to 
you ag one gentleman would to another. 
1 repeat, then, that Mademoiselle d’Ar- 
lange has tuld me ail.” 

Vhis time Albert made up his mind to 
speak. 

His explanations coincided exactly with 
those of Clare. Either Albert was inno- 
cent, or, if guilty, she had been his ac- 
complice. 

The magistrate felt convinced that this 
could not be the case. He knewshe was 
innocent, and above all suspicion. 

Where, then, was he to seek the assas- 
sin? 

“You see, sir,” said the magistrate, se- 
verely, “thai you have been deceiving me. 
You risk your head, sir; and, what's 
worse, you are exposing justice to a most 


deplorable error. Why didn’t you speak 
the truth from the very first?” 

“Sir,” answered Albert, “Mademoiselle 
d’Arlange, in granting me an interview, 
contided to me her honor.” 

“And you would rather die than speak 
of this interview?” interrupted Monsieur 
Daburon, ironically. “You are quite a 
hero, Monsieur de Valcourt; and, instead 
of living in our prosaic times, ought to 
have flourished in the days of chivalry.” 

“I’m not the hero you suppose me to 
be,” said the young man, simply. “If I 
told you that 1 hadn’t counted upon Clare, 
i would be telling youafalsehood. I 
was only waiting. I know that, directly 
she knew of my arrest, she would brave 
all to save me. But I thought perhaps 
she mightn’t have heard of the great mis- 
fortune that had fallen upon me—that her 
grandmother would have taken some 
meéans to hide it from her; so I made up 
my mind to keepher name outof the 
whole affair.” 

There was not the slightest tone of 
bravado in this reply. Monsieur Daburon 
regretted his irony, and dismissed the 
prisoner with afew kind words. expres- 
sive of his hope that his innocence would 
shortly be proved. 

“Bring in Gevrol, now,” said the mag- 
istrate to his clerk. 

The chief of the detective force was 
absent; but his witness, the man with tie 
ear-rings, was waiting in the corridor. 

Accordingly, he was brought in, and 
placed in front of Monsieur Daburon. 

A short man, with a neck sunk into his 
shoulders, robust, and stunted like a 
dwarf oak. His hair and beard, as white 
as the driven show, made his sunburnt 
face look almost the color of mahogany. 

He had large hands, unwashed, hard 
and horny, with knubbly knuckles, re- 
minding one of the hands of a gorilla. 

He wore the dress of a well-to-do fisher- 
man from the north coast of France; and 
carried in his great brown ears a pair of 
enormous ear-rings,in the shape of un 
anchor, 

It required two policemen to push him 
into the magistrate’s presence. 

This old sea-dog waa very timid and 
bashful. 

He came in, balancing himself as though 
he were in the lust stage of drunkeness, 
after the manner of his tribe, rolling his 
quid of tobacco from one side of his 
mouth to the other, and hitching up his 
trousers, as if they were in danger of 
tumbling about his knees at every lurch 
he made. 

The moment he entered, Monsieur Da- 
buron recognized the portrait drawn by 
the little ragamuflin witness, at La Jou- 
chere. 

“He had a face as red as a sliced beet- 
root. He wore a round jacket, with large 
pockets atthe side,and sticking out of 
one was a blue-striped pocket-handker- 
chief. He also wore ear-rings—large ear- 
rings—very large.” 

The magistrate also recognized that the 
man before him was as good a creature 
as ever breathed. 

Honesty and kindness beamed from 
“— wrinkle in his bronzed face, 

“Your name?” 

“Pierre Lerouge.” ¢ 

“Are you any relation to a woman called 
Claudine Lerouge?” 

“I’m her husband, your honor.” 

“What!” thought Monsieur Daburon. 
“The husband of the murdered woman is 
alive, and yet the police are ignorant of 
the fact!” 

“But,” resumed the magistrate, “I’ve 
always understood she was a widow. All 
her friends said so, and she herself in 
particular.” 

“In course she did!” pnt in the sailor. 
“We made up that yarn between us. I 
Iwas dead to her, and she was dead to 
me.” 

“Sh! that was the state of affairs was 
it? You know, I suppose, that she is dead 
for good and all this time? Poor thing, 
she has been cruelly murdered!” 

“Uve been told all about it, your honor,” 
said the man. “The gentleman who came 
to arrest me told me the particulars.” 
Here he wiped his forehead with his poc- 
ket-handkerchief, which, in size, re- 
sembled a table-cloth. “Ab! she was a 
bad ’un, and no mistake!” She was al- 
ways flighty, and stuck up. and wanted to 





meddle mm the affairs of ner betters. She 
used to ne that many a gold piece was 
to be gained in keeping secrets for people 
as didn’t know how to keep them for 
theirselves. “Gain?? I used to say. ‘You'll 
gain nothing but shame and sorrow. ‘To 
lend you hand to hide the villainies and 
wickedness of the rich—why it’s for all 
the world like stuffing your mattress with 
thorns, with the idea that you'll sleep the 
better for it!” But, lor’ bless your honor, 
she wasas cbstinate asa young donkey, 
and wouldn’t listen to a word I said!” 

“Andin what business was it your wife 
got mixed up in, eh?” asked the magis- 
trate, “Come, come, my friend, don’t be- 
gin athing without going on with it. You 
are here to tell the truth, and nothing but 
the truth!” 

Lerouge had placed hi hat upona 
chair, alternately pulling at bis tingers, 
and cracking each knuckle, or, by way of 
variety, scratehing his head vivlently. 
This was his way of summing up his ideas. 

“I’m coming to that directly your hon- 
or,” said Lerouge, commencing at his fin- 
ger joints again, till they went off like so 
many crackers. “Now we were getting 
along pretty weil, and I was as fond of 
my wife as ever, when, one morning, I 
saw sneaking into our house a servant be- 
longing to the Count de Valcourt, whose 
estate is about half a mile off. He wasa 
fellow I never liked at all, His name was 
Germain, and he had a way of humbug- 
ging the woman as didn’t suit my reckon- 
ings at all, Lasked my wife what that 
good-for-nothing land-lubber had to do in 
my house. ‘Ub,’ says she, ‘he’s only come 
to ask if I'll take a child to nurse’ I 
wouldn’t hear of this; we weren’t so poor 
but that Claudine could afford to nurse 
her own baby. She said she wanted to 
buy me a piece of land out of her own earn- 
ings—a piece of land which I had set my 
heart upon. So, as usual, I gave in, and 
she had her own way at last.” 

“Go on!” said the magistrate, getting 
more and more irritated. 

“Iam going on, your honor,’ said the 


sailor. “I’ve now come to the part where 
Claudine got a letter, telling her to start 
at once for Paris to get the child. I re- 


member as it was in the evening, and the 
wind wag sou’-sou’-west.” 

Don’t mindabout the wind,as long as 
it carries you to your destinajion—that’s 
all you’ve got to look to,” said Monsieur 
Daburon, smiling im spite of his aunoy- 
ance. “Well, you went to Paris.” 

“I remember as it was in the evening, 
and the wind was sou’-sou’-west,” went on 
the ancient mariner, clinging to his drift- 
ing thoughts, like a drowning man to 4 
raft, “and my wife, seeing as it was beat- 
ing up for rain, put off her journey till the 
next day. I never says a word, but when 
she gets intothe coach, dressed up like a 
ship in full .sail, what does I do but gets 
up on the top and follows her unbeknown 
tothe railway station.” 

Here Lerouge paused, and winked three 
consecutive times at the mayistrate, as in- 
dicating his extraordinary shvewduess 
and penetration. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MARKED FOR LIF#. 


At last the patience of the magist rate 
culminated. 

“Stop!” hesnid; “I see, if we go on at 
this rate, you'll never finish till the mid- 
die of next week.” 

“I’m very sorry, your honor,” said the 
mau; “but I’m trying to tell the truth, 
and you can’t think how it puzzles and 
bullies a chap’s brains to get at it.” 

“Suppose [question you, and you an- 
swer me; won't that do?” 

“Famous!” said the sailor, bis sunburnt 
face broadening into a grin of intense re- 
lief. “Fire away. guv’nor, and I'll steer 
right ahead!” 

“Well,” said the magistrate; “you and 
your wife journeyed up to Paris to- 
gether?” 

“Yes, your honor, we did. She gavea 
little shriek when she saw me a-top of the 
coach——” 

“I don’t want to hear about that; what 
I want to know is, the name of the woman 
from whose house you took the child?” 

“Madame Gerdy. I learnt a lot about 
her whilst I was waiting for my wife in 
the wine merchant’s round the corner.” 

“Stop!” said the magistrate; “stick to 
— subject. I don’t care what you 

eard at the wine merchant's round the 
corner. Come to the point. Were you 
present at the changing of the children{” 
* “E was,” said the sailor; “and this is 
how it happened.” 

, Monsieur Daburon gave a 
ief. 

“We—my wife and I—rode down ina 
carriage and pair, as grand as though we 
were lords and ladies, In the evening, 
afteralong drive, we came toa village 
inn, at which we drew up; the coachman, 
who seems to have got his instructions, 
telling us he was to put up there, and that 
we were all to turn in. Directly we enters, 
who do you think I claps my eyes on, but 
that beggar Germain,in company with a 
young woman carrying a child, so exactly 
similar jin dress and features to the one 
my wife was a-nursing, that I bursts out 
into a cold perspiration. and calls fora 


sigh of re- 
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THE ALBION. | 








‘ ” #iass of Drandy-and-water directly. After 
supper, the two women spoke about going 
to bed; and then we found out that the 
inn had only two sleeping rooms. When 
I think of it now, it seems to me as if that 
inn had been built express for them to 
carry out their plan. The landlady says 
that the nurses could sleep in one, and I 
and the valet in the t’other. Ail of which we 
agreed to. Iwas inadevil of a temper 
the whole of that evening, because I 
caught signals going on between my wife 
and that rascal Germain; besides, I felt 
awful uncomfortable in my own thoughts; 
and to make myself forget all about the 
scurvy trick I was lending a hand to, I 
drank more than was good for me. I knew 
I was doing wrong, aud I was wild with 
my own self foi letting Claudine twist me 
round her finger to help her in her deceit 
and wickedness. My family, your honor, 
are known on the coast as the ‘honest Le- 
rouges.’ We haven't had a stain on our 
name since first we came into Normandy. 
And now I felt I was lending myself to a 
fraud and a lie!” 

Here commenced an extra cracking of 
the knuckles and afiercer onslaught in 
the shape of head-scratching. 

Monsieur Dabnron’s only response to 

.this last speech was a thundering blow on 


esk. 

Lerouge hitched up his trousers, and 
hurried on. 

“I didn’t go to bed that night; I sat up 
and listened. Germain was in bed, and 
soon as sound asleep asatop. Towards 
about two in the morning I hears a mov- 
ing in the room where the woman were. 
Iholds my breath and listens. I’m an 
honest man, your honor, but I don’t mind 
owning that on this particular occasion I 
peeps through the keyhole, and what do I 
see but my wife standing beside the bed 
with the-chill in her arms. a-peering 
down into the face of the other woman, 
-who was snovin sr for all the world like the 
wind when it’s beating up for a gale.” 

“And what did you do!” asked the mag- 
istrate, interested for the first time in the 
disjointed narrative he had been listening 
to 


“I bursts open the door, and rushes at 
my wife. ‘Don’t you do it, Claudine!” 
-I cries out—don’t you do it! If you do, 
you'lllive to repentit!” I didn’t speak 
this in a whisper, mind ye; [roared as 
though I were speaking on deck through 
a 2 a ee ag At the hullabaloo I 
kicked up,in rushes the valet with a 
lighted eandle. At the sightof him, I 
loses my head, and drawing out my clasp- 
knife, I snatched the child from my wife 
and marks it on the arm with a deep cut. 
*You can’t change the litile one now,’ I 
eries out, ‘without my knowing it. He is 
marked for life!” 

The sailor paused, as if overcome at the 
scene he had conjured up. 

Heavy drops of sweat gathered on his 
forehead, trickled down his cheeks, and 

aused inthe deep wrinkles of his face, 
rom whence they fell on to his sunburnt 
hands, which were clasped upon his knees. 

The poor “old salt” was pufting for 
breath, like one of the sails of his bark 
when becalmed on the eve of a hurricane. 

But the magistrate held him with his 
calm and glittering eye—or, rather, by 
his impatient gestures goaded him on, as 
the whip goads on the slave who is drop- 
ping with fatigue. 

“The wound I had given the child was 
a terrible one. The poor little thing nearly 
bled to death. But I wasmad—mad with 
shame, with rage, with jealousy! I thought 
nothing of the future; I only thought of 
the present. I swore by all the oaths I 
knew, and I’m pretty well up in that ’ere 
rubbish, that I'd write down in my log- 
book—I mean my pocket-book, your hon- 
or—all that had passed atween us; and if 
they didn’t sign it, they’d better look out 
for themselves.” : 

“Did they sign?” said the magistrate, 
incredulously. 

“They did, your honor; the rascal of a va- 
let putting his name the first with this pro- 
vision—that on my solemn word of honor, 
as a sailor and a man, I wasn’t to say a 
word to the Count de Valcourt, which 
word I have kept; and if the Count was 
to come in here this blessed minute, I'd be 
as dumb as a dead cod!” 

With which characteristic finale, the 
Widow Lerouge’s husband sat down and 
eye the magistrate with the virtuous in- 
divnation of a martyr. 

[To BE conTINUED.] 
NN 

An old epitaph in the churchyard at 

Bedlington. Northumberland, reads:— 
“Poems and epitaphs are but staff; 
Here lies Robert Barass, that’s enough.” 

A Nantucket woman is seeking to scoop 
in the shekels of tourists at the expense 
of her misfortunes. Her husband was 
struck by lightning while shaving some 





ENOCH ARDEN IN MINNESOTA, 


When our now prosperous city was in 
its infancy,a young blacksmith and his 
wife lived near the janction of what isnow 
North First street and Hennepin avenue. 
Not successful in business at that time, 
the young husband, whose real name was 
John Felix, though he ever bore the most 
tender affection for his young wife, as 
the sequel shows, started forthe Far 
West with the determination to obtain 
wealth and. independence. Here he re- 
mained until the breaking out of the 
civil war, when he enlisted and became a 
Union soldier. While under the com- 
mand of Gen, Sherman he met a com- 
rade from our city, whotold him of the 
misgivings of his former wife and of her 
marriage—who for some reason had 
never heard from him, though he had 
written her several letters—to a second 
husband. Felix then informed his com- 
rade that he should never return to his 
home until he had acquired the inde- 
pendent fortune he had first unsuccess- 
fully strived to obtain. Upon the close 
of the war he once more turned his sor- 
rowfal footsteps toward the West, and 
there laidthe basis of that fortune he had 
so long been searching for. 

Starting ona ranche in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, his flock grew in number, and 
fortune smiled as blandly as his ambi~ 
tion could desire, and he was, most nat- 
urally, astime passed, overecme with 
the desire to visit: once..more the spot 
where his happiest moments had been 
spent. About six months since he wrote 
to his son,who at the time happened to 
reside near Minneapolis, and received 
the letter. The boy who was an infant 
at the time of his father’s departure, 
and never knew him, could not under- 
stand its meaning, and gave it to his 
mother, who instantly recognized the 
writing, and with a woman’s nature, her 
first loveso dwelt in her heart. that she 
told her second husband, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, that she could live with 
him no longer. 

Daring the week past John Felir, after 
an absence of over eighteen years, re- 
turned to our city, and having learned 
that she who was once his wife was keep- 
ing a boarding-house on First street, 
North, immediately went thither. He 
ealled and recognized her voice and fig- 
ure, and those charms which he had 
recognized in days past. He appealed 
to hercharity by telling her that he had 
no money. She told him he was wel- 
come to such fare as her home afforded. 
While waiting upon him, he asked her 
numerous questions, and finally wound 
up by asking her if she ever knew a man 
inthe city by the name of John Felix, 
Her curiosity being greatly aroused at 
hearing a name pronounced she had sel- 
dom heard for years, and divining 
through the magnetism of love who the 
man before her was, she threw herself 
into his arms and gave way to the joyful 
tears that remained unwept through all 
her long waiting, and John says he cried 
too. John further informs us that he 
intends soonto return with his family 
tothe land that has prospered him, and 
where we are creditably informed he is 
reckoned among the first of those, 
wealthy ranchmen who inhabit the fer- 
tile plains.—St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 





In the cool of evening during the bath- 
ing season at Brighton, England,a man 
with reddish complexion, very heavy 
moustache and eyebrows, tight-fitting 
blue body coat and an expression of sto- 
lidity on his face thatsome might take 
for grimness, rode out regularly on a 
stout chestnut hunter. This was the 








Earl of Cardigan, who led the charge of 
the Six Hundred at Balaklava, exclaim- 


| ing, ashe spurred his horse, “Here goes 


months ago, and she exhibits the room, | the last of the Cardigans.”’ 


the shattered mirror, the razor, and a 
photograph of the corpse after death, 


all for the smallsum of twenty-five cents. | 
This is a gort of centennial exhibit of | must die,’ 


American enterprise. 





Asick manin New Orleans was told by 
| the doctor that nothing would save him 
except a quart of catnip: tea. ‘Then I 
said the poor man, “for 1 
| don’t hold but a pint,” 





A DREAD REVENGE, 

Many long years ago, the chief of the 
district, Maclean of Lochbuy, in the Island 
of Mull, hada grand hunting excursion. 
To grace the festivity his lady attended 
with his only child, an infant, then in 
anurse’sarms. The dezer, driven by the 
hounds, and hemmed in by surrounding 
rocks, flew to a narrow pass, the only 
outlet they could find. Here the chief 
had placed one of his mento guard the 
deer from passing; but the animals 
rushed with such impetuosity that 
the poor forester could not withstand 
them. Inthe rage of the moment, Mac- 
lean threatened the man with instant 
death; but his punishment was commut- 
ed toa whipping or scourging in the 
face of the clan, which in those times 
was considered a degrading ‘pun- 
ishment, fit only for the lowest of 
menials and the worst of crimes. 

The clansman burned with. anger and 
fierce revenge. He rushed forward, 
plucked the tender infant, the heir of 
Lochbuy, from the hands of the nurse, 
and bounding to the rocks, in a moment 
stood upon an inaccessible cliff, project- 
ing over the water. The screams of the 
agonized mother and chief at the awful 
jeopardy in which their child was placed’ 
may easily be conceived. Maclean im- 
plored the man to give back his son, end 
expressed his deep contrition for the 
degradation he had ina moment of ex. 
citement inflicted on his clansman. The 
other replied that the only condition on 
which he would consent to the restitu- 
tion was, that Maclean himself should 
bare his back to the cord, and be public- 
ly scourged as he had been. In despair, 
the chief consented, saying he would 
submit to anything if his child were but 
restored. 


Tothe grief and astonishment of’ the 
elan, Maclean bore this insult, and when 
it was completed, begged that the clans- 
man might return from his perilous sit- 
uation with the young chief. The man 
regarded him with a smile of demoniac 
revenge, and lifting high the child in 
air plunged with him into the. abyss be- 
neath. The sea closed over them, and 
neither, it is said, ever emerged from the 
tempestuous whirlpools and basaltic 
caverns that yawned around them, and 
still threaten the inexperienced naviga- 
tor on the shores of Mull. 

A CENTRIFUGAL FKILTER.—A new cen- 
trifugal filter has been devised by MM. 
Autier and Allaire, of Belgium. The 
construction is based on the principle 
that, ifa cylinder be rapidly revolved in 
a liquid in which solid particles are sus- 
pended, the liquid will be drawn into 
like rotation, and will revolve witha ve- 
locity greatest next the surface of the 
cylinder, and less as the distance from 
the latter isinereased. The solid parti- 
cles of the fluid will thus be thrown 
away from the immediate proximity of 
of the eylinder, leaving the liquid there 
in a pure condition, when, by suitable 
pipes from that portion, it may be 
drawn off. It is, therefore, a filter with- 
out filtering material, a fact of consider- 
able importance in industries like paper 
and sugar. making, which require the 
filtration of large amounts of liquid. 
The | filtering surface, moreover, never 
being in contact with the impurities, no 
opportunity is offered for the discharge 
orifice of the pure liquid to become 
choked orfoul. The degree of filtra- 
tion depends, of course, upon the length 
of time the liquid iskept in rotation, and 
this is easily governed by lessening, as 
desired, the eseape of the contents of 
the apparatus at the orifices. 








“Whatever,” said a preacher, “comes 
from the hand of Nature is complete. 
She forms everything perfect.” One of 
the congregation, very much deformed, 


and having a very large hump, went BL 


tohim at the close of his discourse an 
asked: ‘What think ye of me, ‘ninister 
—am I perfect?” To which he replied, 


lly: ‘Yes, ed 
wad Seek settee? of & bump-back 





AERONAUTIC CATASTROPHES, 


We glean the following from M. Wil- 
frid de Fonvielle’snew book, ‘Aventures 
Aeriennes.” Montgolfier was not the 
first to conceive the idea of sailing in the 
air, . Tiberius Cavallo, an Italian, settled 
in London, and whose name is often men- 
tioned in the earlier philosophical trans- 
actions: of the last century, hit upon the 
plan of filling bags made of drawing- 
paper with inflammable air, now called 
hydrogen; but the gas escaped through 
the pores of the paper. He then tried 
soap-bubbles, which succeeded admir- 
ably; when impregnated with the gas 
they rose into the air with astonishing 
rapidity. The principle was therefore 
found; nothing was wanting but to get a 
suitable envelope, and paper, cloth and 
india-rabber eventually'solved the prob- 
lem, © bole 

We now come to the catastrophes. 
After Pilate de Rozier, too well known, we 
find General Money who started from 
London in a balloon, which fell into the 
sea. -'A Dutch ship that was close by 
sheered off in terror, anda poor fisher. 
man rescued the aeronaut from his peril- 
ous situation, This gave rise toa cari- 
cature of the scene, entitled, “Ihe first 
time a Dutchman ever refused to pick up 
money.” Next comes Blanchard, who in 
February, 1808, was struck with apoplexy 
while rising in a Montgolfier, Before 
him, Rambescari, rising from Bologna 


in October, 1804, fell into the Adriatic, 


was picked up in an exhausted state; his 
balloon was wafted across to the Turkish 
coast; the pacha of the locality, not 
knowing what to make of it, declared it 
to be the work of some geni, and had it 
eut into bits, which were distributed 
among the troops as talismans. A man 


named Olivari went up at Orleans in 1802 


in a paper Montgolfiere, the osier-car 
hanging under the fire-pan.. A spark 
set fire to the balloon, and the imprudent 
aeronaut was dashed to pieces. Quite a 
similar accident occured to Bittorf, a 
German, who started from Mannheim in 
July, 1812. The two brothers of Bra- 
chet, who used to exhibit in the south of 
France .and Algeria, both broke their 
necks by descents they had been unable 
to control. 





Teescopic ImMaGEs IN THE CamERa.—It 
isa familiar fact to photographers that 
telescopic images may very easily be 
produced in the camera by the simple 
expedient of mounting a small camera 
upon the eye piece end of the telescope, 
the degree of amplification depending 
upon the distance between the eye- 
piece and the sensitive plate; though, as 
might be anticipated, the amount of an- 
gle included is exceedingly small, the 
object glass of a telescope being correct- 
ed only for axial rays—and, indeed, ow- 
ing to the tube, the transmission of an 
oblique ray would be quite impossible. 
Tt may not be generally known, however, 
that, by meansof an opera glass used as 
acamera objective, a greatly enlarged 
image of any view to which it is present- 
ed may be obtained. Owing tothe short- 
ness of the tube, and to the optical princi- 
plesinvolved in the formation of a large 
image by means of an objective when 
used in conjunction witha concave eye- 
piece, this form offers advantages, in the 
production of a directly magnified im- 
age, not possessed by the ordinary tele- 
scope. 





A lawyer at the bar was held to be in 
contempt for simply making a motion 
in court. It was ascertained, however, 
that he made a motion to throw aa 
inkstand at the head of the Court. 


The farmer who sent his son to New 
York to become a clerk ngw writes ask- 
ing the merchant whether there is ‘‘any- 
thing in the boy.” “Yes,” replies the 
mérchant, “just after he has been to a 
saloon.” : 


A Vermont youth at his mother's fa- 
neral said to the neighbors: “Me and 
father are much obliged to: you all and 
hope svon te be able to doas mach for 
you, _ 
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Latest Prices of Securities rn NEW YORE. 


Miarine Insurance Stocks. 
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| 
enw. or 2 Oarira. re Divipenps Paya. Rates. Ovren’p. _Asn’p. Last Say. 
Western....0......+. 000+/ $1,648,000 0 | January and July. costae es ee 
pk ae 1,000,000 a | Bah ge | pe | ae | —. 
BUR cc ccccccccccccccccccccces:: "500,000 do eocccece a ° . 
Steamship Stocks. 
| UMBEB ak 
Names or Companize. Carrrat, of Snaner|Vaxvr. Orr eae. Last Divivenn. 
Pacific Mail....c000..2. osccee- $20,000,000 |" z00,000 | 100 | 25, ~ vs |S per ot. tor ¥ mos. to July 1, 106? 
Teiegraph Stocks 
Names or Companrks. Cn oe “rs nal Payasis. No.or Sn’s owe conam 
ny ne Ra ONRRCRITERERER ) 000,000 i= 4 a pd July | sees | 
Western Union... csec-cccrenssseececcccees| 43,063,100 cece Hn ns 





Latest Quotations cf ST. Louis (Mo,) Securities. 
Corrected Weekly, by P. F. KELEHER & CO., “Bankers and Brokers, 307 North Third Street, 


&+r. Loum, | Mo 


St. Louis City and and County Bonds. 






































in LONDON, Engiand. 


Yorrected from the Weekly Circular 
MoCULLOCH & CO., Bankers, Lonpow. 


State and City Loans. 















































a = INTEREST. ' 
s = ——_—_— : 
Plt 2 in el hs 
Daseatrttes ov Bouns. | aa . Per | Warn Parasir, | Pavasie Py : 
Z B a Ba HL 7 Q 4 
City B rl iD gold... see socess| coos 1892 (6 gold June aud J eor oF Gb.) eee 1c6 107 — 
City Waist Bovds peli 3,500,000) 1867 1887 |S cid) June and Dee'r 26th. = 106 | 107% 
Park 346,000 = 1898 {6 = August and February do 105 5g | 106% 
City 6's, pe ae aa ay , | 8,377,500) va months. do 103 li 
County 6’s, various, pr’ in go! 1,775,000 panne pre ne 6 py 2 3 various do Medig | 105% 
County 7’s, various, pr’l i ae c : 7,000 various pe 7 cu’y various do 16 10! 
County Jail Bonds, pr’) in c’y.. 1868 1888 eu’ u March and September do “e uy 
Raiiroad Bonds. 
Denver Pacific and Telegraph... 2,500,000 | 1869 1899 gold|Nay and Novemtcr. New York.; 75 80 
Kansas Pacific 1-t mortguge....|2,240,000 | 1565 1895 «ood February and Au; 6t 67 
Kansas Pacific, Ist : 1966 | 1896 | gold|June and December. a 62 65 
Kansas Pacific, lat m. (Leav. Br.) Y 1866 | 1896 |7(n’y/Muy and Novemucr. eo 88 60 
Kansas Pacific, Incumes No. 11..|1,236,000 | 1866 1916 |2«u ¥) do do do or oe lo 
Kansas Pacific, Incomes No. 16..|2,989,350 | 1866 1916 |7<n’y, do do lo eo rr 8 
ee 1869 1899 |7 gold May and November. poe o4 “7 
Missouri Pacific, ist ao) 7,00' 000 | 1868 1888 [6 gold February and ‘August| a 3K | 91K 
North Missouri, ist morgage... .|6,000,00 | 1865 1895 {7 eu” "y January and July. de a ys 
Bt. Louis & Lrou Mountain, lst m’i,000,00 | 1567 1892 |? cu’) February and August a 98 100 
Street Railroad Bonds. 
Seetatiee let papacy 100,000 ; 1866 1876 » cu ) ar ped and July. (St. Loum a oe 
Graveis KR. Co ........ 175,00) 1833 1863 | 0 cu’ "y 5 do ee 91 
Linuell, lst mertgnge.-.- 150,000 | 1>67 1882 |!0cu’) do eo 100 om 
People’s, ist MOTtgAage-c.0.e--+ «| Lr,00 | 1867 1877 |-Ouu 5 May and November ee 100 o 
‘lower Grove, ist mortgage.....| 100,001 | 1867 1877 |:0 cu’y! do do a 100 
Miscellaneous Bonds. 
East St Louis Elevator Co 60,0C0, 1870 9 ne = Fy Feb: a ry and August; ee 93 ,; 100 
Laclede Gas Light 1,000,060 | s87u pas vi wo 
8t. Louis Gas Light U COT 20. 1073 0 Ye | January and July. ee 6) 76 
Caronde:et Gas Co... eoee oa 1884 |.0 pet.Jamua y and July, ee nS v0 


Railroad Stocks. 




























































. OF ——. ls om Pan. Caritat. +a AskeD. 





Last Divivexs, 
November, 1872, Two per cent. 


July, 1876, 1 per ct. 8 mos. 


Laat Divipexpz; 


Nuon -deci-ring 
Jan., 18° 5, 6 per cent. for 6 mos 
July: 1576, £ per cent, tor 6 mos 
uy, 1878, 5 per ct. for ¢ montbs 
july, 1876, 5 per ct for f mos. 
uly, 1876, 10 per ct. fo 6 ron. 
uy, L874, 10 per ce .« for 6 mos. 
iJ uy, 1s 6,5 per cent fir 6 mos. 
ult 1S76, 5 per vent for 6 mos 
iquidation, 
son- eclaring. 
July, 1876, 5 per cent for 6 me. 
July, 1876, 5 per cent or 6 mos 
‘an. 1676, 3 per cent for 6 m«r 
My,18i6,5 “ “% 6mo:, 
suly, 1674. 4 percent for6 mo . 
puls. 1876, 10 per ct. for 6 mos. 
1878, 25 per ct. for 6 mo’ 
i 1875, 15 aapbow for 6 m. s. 


Jan., 1873, 10" per cent for 6 mos 


July, 1875, lf p.c. for 6 moa, 

July, 1875, 5 p. c. for 6 mos. 

Jan’, 18if, 2v p. c. 1 year. 

July, 1876, @ Per cent, for 6 mo 

Jan,, 18:6, 6 per cent. for 6 mos 

July, 1o76,2 per oent tor ms, 
Dey isi5,4 per cent ‘or 6 mos 
‘uy, L87¢, 3% 

\iute, 18; “g od per cent for 1 yeas 

Jily, 187, 10 per cent for 6 mos 

fuly, 1874, © per cent for 6 n os. 




















,on- . 
uly, yr ® per cent for 6 mos 
4ug., 1876, 8 percent for 6 n os. 


Jan., 1875, lv per cent. for 6 mos. 
July, 187 ,4 6 mo. 
\July, 1875, 5 per cent. for 6 mos. 
\July. 1816, 5 yer cent for 6 mos. 

\July, 1875, 5 per cent for 6 mos. 


July, 1874, 10 per cent for | y1 
tuly, 1564, 10 per cent. 
y, 1656, & per cent for 6 mos, 
Nou-Decla: 1g. 

uly, 1076, 6 per ct. for 6 mcs. 


July, 1576, 8 per cont for 6 mee, 
tuly, pee i ae mos 
ed 

» 197 ng 5 se 
or 187., 5 per cent. for 6 mos, 
juy, ro Sees ae Se Ome ee, 


ys 

















Zanaas Pacific RR. SeBacosnee eas 60 | 8,872,500 8 
&t. L., Kan. City & Ne» ftk “cr | a 100 100 | 2or'org P a 
do do O mre} 12, 008 | 100 | 109.41',000,0 0 5 | 
Pacific cf Mo........(Poeckse*) 38,660 100 100 8,869,000 or 3 
Bank Stocks. 
8 a 
| ©g [ee] 8 3 ‘ 
(#4 )cele] £€ 1G] g¢ 
Nauzs ov OComraxms maa | o8] > 5 & 
Ba | "#8 | 4 3 r % 
# _|4°| ei & ee SS 
Ba B 0: Commurces...ceeeerees| 3,000) 100 | U0 30,000 | 3v0 
Ba Ba of North America....e-ees ecco £0 | 100 ane.<@ ; 8 
iti se Market Savings Bank..-| 1,000/ 560 | 100 100,000 10) 120 
Bo men’s Bank ...csccceecess| 26,00.) 100 | 100 | 2,000,000 135 140 
Br men Sayings Bank... «....) 1,000) 20 | 100 100, ee ts 
Brew: ‘y Savings Bank «2 «e«-| 38, 43 | 100 000 w 70 
But:here’ and Drovers’ e+, 2,610) 50 | 100 261,000 40 * 
C.uordelet Avenue Birk... coos wd} 10 cece oe 100 
Lilizens do 0 wwencevess 100 | 100 200,00 inv 135 
coos | 100] 100 2 40 3K) os 
2,000} 100] 100 | 200,000 | 186 pe 
2,500} 100] 100 250, . | 
6,000} 100 | Lor 500,000 S | « 
2,000° 100 00 200,000 25 . 
2,000; 100 | 100 | 200,000 / 262 | 205 
2,500} 100 | 100 250,000 + | 20 
2,000 80 | 10 200 ,0v0 101 | 105 
German Savings  ~ -agnqwvanes 5,000 to} 50 259,000 50 oe 
German secseseces| 3,000) 50] 100 000 -* 28 
Ge: maa pee... do .. 2,00) so} 10 +10, 0 io 82 
laternational dO vee 1,500 loo 15u 000 40 45 
Iron “ountain do . +} 1,500 i9 | 100 150,609 - 
Lafayette do . | ccosl 261 rickiee ee % 
Lucas M do . “ coos | 2256) 100 eoce . .) 
Lucas do . 1,000 | 100 | 100 160.000 « | 86 
Manufacturers’ Bank . 8,000} 100 | 100 000 85 tT» 
Maiket Street Bank ess. | 1255] 100 coves r) 10 
echanics’ Bank 100 | 100 129,700 . 7 
oe | 10 400, €0 (> 
100 | 100 | 700, 76 13 
of 100 | 100 | 2,£00,v00 6s 30 
North St. Louis Savirgs Tnstit'n 000 50 | 5) 50,000 100 105 
Provident 3ivings Association 1,250] 100 | 10d 126,000 160 PP 
8,000; 100 | 100 000 50 36 
000} 100 | 100 500,000 1.0 
50 | 50 000 | IW |e 
Be | dees | ‘tal 
fl 
3,000 "150,000 | 40°, 45 
* Savings Associat in 1,400 eens > 48 
Valley National Baak..... 100 100 . 86 
queen ron ly 
A Cen I $,00¢ 25, 25 800,000 43 20 
Boatmen’s Insurance and Trust.| 600 | 30 | 100 60,000 4 o 
itisens 100 | 100 175,000 90 
100 | 100 100,000 50 #3 
ong OW 100 | \ 200,000 30 
eggs = Peete : 1, 10v | 100 196, - 80 
*eaud Mechani he 1,911} 100 | 100 791,100 75 « 
MERE cocscccceersescceseesee 1,500 | 100 | 100 150,000 or] 1 
Paci -cecccccccceccoccss+.cees| 2000] 30! 100 200.90 es 1b 
Midicossésseldnesenases sees 50 100 | 100 250,000 65 70 
St. Louis ........ Cecccrecccse: 2,400} 100 | 100 240,00u 00 65 
&. Loais Matuai cia 1,000} 100 | 100 160,000 100 | oe 
Unite4 States... cscccesccseees 000 | 100 | 100 200,000 65 70 
Street Railroad Stocks. 
CitigeD*’.scecrcececseeceres eee. 6,000; 100, 100 500,000 110 12 
6,000} 25 | 100 | 600,000 | 10 a 
%,000 | 100 | 100 300,000 100 e 
6.000; 50] 5@ | 300,000 | 25 7 
9,000} 100) 1 900,000 10 . 
“| 6,000] 50) Fo | 300, | am i 
TICE coseeccrecccocccecccreees| 12,000 50 50 600,00 is 16 
Biisceiiancous Stocks 
Agricul Mechen’! Fair Ase’n) 1,600 59 §0,000 5 55 
Belch rs! ry Reining.......; 10.000) 100 100 1,030,000 95 100 
Eas; :. & vis Grain <levator.. 2,000; 100! 100| 230,000 es 
Teas pe a oa o- seeccee| 2,200) 100 | £00 one ‘a 95 
w’ 100} 100! 86,700 | 6o | 65 
100 | 100 3,600,000 ee 41 
Lor 100 | = 176.200 oo 80 
5¢ | 50] 600,000 rT) 8S 
it 400 | 250.007 eo 7 
e 600,000 30 
100 |),0ee.cco ee | 100 
reeeooee 5 | ” 











suly, 1875, 5 per cent for my 


2g per cent. Quarterly. 
Jan., 1876, 3 per ct. tor 6 mos, 
July, 1876, 5 per ct, for 6 mos, 


July, 1876, 4 per cent. for 6 mos. 
Ls sas‘cnnts 080"? tenes 


Non-declarir g. 
Dece aber Ist, 1-74, 20 per cent. 


Ju’y, 1976, 4 percent. for € mos, 
‘nne, 1572, 5 per cent. tor s 


ja~ 1872 10€ per cent 
Dec. 


1873 12 percert fo ‘bos 
an., 1875, 5 per cent for 6 2 os, 
cer" Cermont 
‘uls, (875 5 ver -ect, or € mos 
 erees 
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if | ¢ # 
43 Descaiprion o | & InTEREst 
3, | Secvriries. | PavaBis. & 
Ha a 
i 5 i 
’ Alubumio... Loss ay & Nov. ee 
‘ do «.(Gold)) 190 fan. 6 Duly. es 
§ \Ceuisiana .......| 1907 |May & Nov. 35 43 
6 fennsylva.(Goid) epee Feb. & Aug. . us 
6 |Pennessee........| see. |Jan. & Juy 5 es 
6 irg! eccccsoee! & from Jan., eo. 20 30 
6 ae ..(Fund’d;| 1587 |from Jan..'72.| 65 65 
5 [Horton City...00- 1899 jJan.& July. 4 hs 
5 |Massachusetts....| 1899 |April & Uct. [106 168 
s di May & Nov. [iS = 107 
5 Jan. & July. |101 105 
5 u°? do [0s 16 
May & Nov. | o . 
6 May & Nov. [10.4 ll 
b jan. & July. | 37 p 
aatteent (Doilar) Bonds, 
A. & G.W istmor 1962 Jan. &Juiy. « eo 
7 |Alabama & Cha:- 
1 tanoogs..(Gold’; 1889 | do do ji. 
Bult & stomac,| 1 | 
1 Maio Line lst 
. Mort. Gold 8’r &| 
B'ds gua’t’d by 
Penn, & Nor’n 
Central K.R . | 191i |april & Oct. | 4 96 
do (Tunnel) io.) 1911 | tan. & July. 93 
7 |Uen of N.JCon M) 1899 |J.4J. & A. 0.) 7 bo 
Vent. P. .(Gold)| 1896 |Jan.& July. |10) 105 
hic. ton lsi 
6 | M> tgage..0--| 1893) do do | w or) 
6 |Detroit & Mil. ls: 
7 M @.-.+--| 1875 |May & Nov. | 35 45 
8 ind do 1n75 | do do 5 45 
q ro Ist Mort... 1876 | do do oe on 
7 ind eoee| 1879 wr “wer © 7 or 
1 S 3rd“ oee.| 1883 | do - 
7 Go 4th ** oes.) 1880 wh & Oa. ee 
7 do Sth * oes 188S ‘June & Dec. | .. o 
7 «| rend Rapidy & \ 
Indiana Ist M. ’ 
uar, a Pitts. 
Ft. Wayne..| 1889 |Jan. ony 92 93 
7 Jinpois Central..| 1875 | April & Ont pe ee 
7 & Cin. 
(Ex, 4s, per $)..| 1891 |Peb. & Aug. | 99 = 101 
7 Iw ns.& Tex) 1901 |Peb. & Aug. | 54 56 
8 | ic Cen. ls 
A ort.Con.S. .| 1882 | April & Oct. | .. o 
1 |Mich. 80 & Nor. 
Ind Mort. 8.3.) 1885 |May & Nov. | ., ee 
6 |New York Cent..| 1883 | do do po ee 
i do oO = «,.| 1876 |Peb,@ Aug. [ili Ala 
6 /Pennsylva. lst M.| 1980 |Jan. & July. | 94 06 
do 2od M.| 1875 eocess 93 ct) 
6 do Gen. Mort.) 1910 ') an. @ July. | a9 Tt 
7 |Pitte., Ft. W. & 
7 Chic. Ist Mort, | 114° 98 100 
7 a Ind * ..) 1912 eoccce * | 00 pd 
6 | do Sra “,.) 112 |April& Oct | we. oe 
7 \ smion Pac.(Gold)) 1896 |fun. & July. \t00% 01K 
do do L’dG’ts 183f |ipril & Uct. | ds wha 
KRaliroad Bonds (steriing 
A & G.W.Lease!. 
7 | line Ket tas ‘D'et} 1908 |Jan. & lusty. | 98 - 
Alleghany Vall’)| 1910 | April & Oct, [lol 
6 {Haltsmore & Ohi | 1895 | warch & Sept.| 110% 
6 Iv. and Atouc.m,) «903 \Jan and July |loy lho 
6 |C, aud bad. l,m.) 10s 2 4 
7 \tastern of Mass | .... eorees ee ee 
6 {Erie Consol Mort) 1920 | March & Sept.) 71 3 
7 |i. Cen. xedem.i) 1875 |..pril & Oct. | ., ee 
6 IL. & 8t.L. Bridge 
lst Mortg-ge...| 1900 | do do 67 99 
Leh’h Val.Ccu.m| .... June & Dec, [102 lus 
7 \Louisv’e & Nash.| 1002 _ _— Aup] $1 ts 
6 ‘Memphis & ULio.| 1901 June & ec, 19 ptay 
6 ~ & St. Paul..| 1911 omg & July. | 9) lvl 
7 #=\N.d. Un. Roway. 
7 | »d Canal Deb.| 1894 |March & Sept jii0 Ala 
Y. & C.nada }. | 
6 | guar, by Dela 
& HUdsOd..00-4| soos | (cl 103 
N.Y.Cem. © U.K]... | 2% 1K 
6 }».Central con DB) «. . | seeeee 93 %4 
6 | cuame Gen. M..| 1997 Agri & Vet. [01 Joy 
6 ,'«nm syl. Gen, pa Jan. & July. [LiO4 Lild 
6 | crkiomencen.M’ 1920 )Jan, & July. © 65 90 
6 ila. & kyi 1M, is3t pril & Vet, 108 105 
+ tole. @ Reading.| I9l) !tune & Dee, [1.8 110 
€ do imp. mert.} 155 |Apml AOct. | 97% 98% 
n. Pac, Omata 
8 ° Eridge.....c0.. 1896 April& Oct, | 95 97 
Railroad Shares. : 
¥ri $100...... Feb. & 4g 9h OA” 
co bveterr - |. do. ao 7 ly 
itiveis Con Jac daly | 79 | 
ib. Cen $1 ds jo je os 
New York Cen... "su «fag. 190 95 
yy & Mosie app res Tt) 
ennevivania, ... Va & Now. 145K 816% 
PL FuW 4c, Qui tterly. > on 
Phila & Mecdsiul -. Wane duly 143 9 
Trust Company's SBonds, 
err m.!) — 
of the Mercan eb. ug © 
tile a ae On. | fe Apolt & Oct, | 6 &t 





Latest Quotations of 
TIXAS SECT ECURITIES. 
Reported Weekly by Kons: Forster, Luptow & Ce., 


Bunkers, 7 Wall Street, Niw Yous, 
and Avetin, Texas, 





State Bounds. Bip AsxEp. 
Te tas 63 Cf (892.00. ---- +0 -eeececeseee 67% 
do Is Goll, Front er detorce.seee. oree 

do a. cececcs eee. cooee 16 
do eereescvecese 93 
do + secre 10! 






[Latest Quotations of AMERICAN SECURITIES | Latest Quotations in LON DON, England 


of Anglo-American Mining Stocks. 


























Corrected ted Weekly. 
NEVADA. wor ler 
hares. Shares. _ quite 
7.50) Bast Gane, Pref'd.{ £2 - 
4' 00 Ordin’s| £2 al 
Ino Kberbardt and Aurora.| £10 jail | £8 be 
15,004 | Pacifle,ceeesee occa ceees £7 jl - 
41,1 06) R C Pe -| £5 jel £9.1 
£000 South Aurora........+ £5 jal) “ 
CALIFURNAIA. 
15,00¢ ewe ana £4 all \£ 13s 
oS tie Excheg eocce £1 jall (£) 
000|Louoos ‘ond ‘Galifornia.. £2 jell &£ - Se 
Att 50 |Sierra Buttes (ordinary). £2 ‘all (£1 
15,000 Sweetlan: i Oreek....... £4 all & fe, 
er 5s. 
{- 
] — 
1 12s, 64 
j £1 iis 
= 7s. 6d 
1 - 
_ 
$0,000 | Tecoma... 1B Oe. 
10,000 | Utah Mining-. £10 jall | oo 





Latest Quotations 
OF CHICAGO ti, SECURITIDE 




























































Corrected Weckly by y Joun H. Wrenn & Co. 
Pan ers, 80 Washlog‘ou Street, Cmroaco, Lil. 
Bank Sto Stocke. 
: A a 
3 oT Oi 
Namus oy Sxcvnirise, E “ f £ 
_o |e | & E| 
First National eee wos eeeeees (91,000,000) 9100/1576 | oe 
Third National.. 750,000} 100/100 | .. 
Fif.b National. ...s00. «+.. $00,000) 101/190 | 200 
Noth Western National. 60 |. 
Union National ) HUB | oe 
National Bank of Commerce... 260,00: | 10t) o | 75 
Merchants’ National...... ... 500,000) 106/28) | os 
Commercial Vational.......0..| 500,000] Lonjis5 {17a 
Union 8tcck Yards National....| 100,000) 100)15e | - 
Merchant's sav. ! oanand Trust! 1,600,000) 100/156 | 159 
ttre Dosee 0“ + [184 
Hibernian Banking Associatio: cose s few Jw 
Prairie State Loan and Trust . coos H on) 
Navional Rank of Iilimois......| 500,000) 10o}!10 | 11a 
German National.......s00+-.| 600 000) Ih) ,, | 120 
German Savings ....+s0+++++ 200,000; . 5, [8 
Corn Exchange National Bank.| 51,000) 10/495 T 
H me PREM ser eoedencecens O60} 100) 90 | os 
© ntral National .— ..... 200,000) 10} 75 | i0u 
F delily Sav. Ban’ & Bafe Dep. cece H Ov 
toterp tional Bataesss+ cee . $i: os 
Garmonra Bauk....seees... + oes $ oe $ 
Jnion-Trust...... ooee : |e : 
Chiwge Saviner ines ATrust.! ... 8 ie : 
Merch., Farm. &Menh, ~ev. Bk eses ‘ e H 
I'ra tere’ National Kank | — oeee é es H 
Ulide and “eather Bantk.. 600,000) .. | 95 
tt T vst and Seve ge Bank. .. 50 MO 100 1110 





ss “ids \if you wish Boots, Shoes, Gaiters and one 


| pubbers, you can obtain all the various styles, 


| excellent in quality and moderate in prices, at 
| MILLER & 00.8, 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 
———————— 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a ae exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to @ reach hair just 1:suing trom the skin, the 
buir being cxactly of the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at ee ae celebrated Wig 
Factory, N No. 16 Bond Street, New York 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is spien- 
did. It never fails, The only true and perfect me 
Harmless, reliable, No 

no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill etlects of bad dye es 
leaves the hatr soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sol< 
and properly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by alldruggists. 

















W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


unmediately curcs Ring-Worm, Teiter, Itching of th 
Head, and all Eruptions @ the Skin, Face, or Bod 


y- 
W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oj 
for the Hair. The best Hair Onl in use 
W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice (r,bety 


t “eserving tle Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Preatb 


W. A. Batchelu’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, o 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the tac 
tory. No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by ali druggist a 
Ask “or them, 





REE as 

5 920 per day. Agents wanted. ~All classe 
$ to of working peuple of hoth sexe:, youn 
and old, make more money at work for us, in tl eir owas 
localities, during their spare moments, or a)! {he time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that wil 
yay handsomely for every hour’sweik. Full particu 
a A terme, &c., sent free. Send us your aaaress at once 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look t.1 work o 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer 
G. S11Nsow & Co.. Portland, Maize. 

















” Old Place, 


charge. 








a@® Scud for Price List. “Gi 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cukap, at the 


112 FULTON STREET, 


CARPSTS ecar>fully packed and sent to a:.3 partof the United States free 


NEW YORE 


J A. BENDALL, 











THE 





LBION. 


—S=— 








__ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE, 


EDUCATION, 





EDUCATION. 


gee ew 





ANCHOR LINE, 


~~ + 


U. S. MAiL STEAMSHIPS. 


New York and Glasgow. 
ANCHORIA ...00sseee- 
OALIFOR*IA 
ETHIOPIA........- ° 
VICTORIA...cceee-eee- - 

TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR DERRY, 

Cabins, $65 to $80, ding to dati ; 

Intermediate, $35 Steerage, $28. 

New York and London. 
AUSTRALIA........ .. «-Uaturday, Oct. 28, at Noon. 
ELYSIA ... coe... recereee-Saturday, Nov. 4, at 7 A. M 
ecesees sees daturdsy, Nov. 14, at7 4. M 
see ceeresseee. Siturday, Nov. 25, as ll A. M. 


Cabi s, $55 to$70 ; Steerag:, $28. 
Cahiu Excursion tichets at reduced rates, 












@@>™ Drafts issued for any amvunt at current rates. 
Company’s piers, No’s 20 and 21, North River, NY, 
HENDERSON BROFIIERS, Agente, 7 Bowling Green. 


——————— — 









“COUN 


Escauiieuen 32ic. 
The Britich and N. A. RB. M. Steamships- 
BEIWEEY 
LIV ERPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORS, 


Calling ag Cork Marbor. 

Three Se"iings eve.y veok—From New York very 
Wednesday and Saterday. From Boston every ‘Luesdays. 
Rates of Passage: 

PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON. 
By Btear2s not Car-ying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 

Bee carcying ttserage.—Viret Class, 18, 11 and 
fer Care —, 
184 ae ording te ecoomsnsdation. ‘ 


FROM N2‘Y YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $30, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
@ommodation. 

Bevurn Tickets cx. favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 

Steerage, at lowest ater. 

° Bteerage tickets froz, Liverpool and Q stown and 
all $01 Hurope, at Lowest rates. 

Through Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow 
Havre, Anwwerp, and other pots on the Continent and 
or Mediterranean — 

For Freight and Cubin ge, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, N. Y. 

For Siecrage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 

N. 
- CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aosnr. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 


OFFICE 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 











PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEP?OOL, end DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTL AND and WA'BS, issued at the Lowest nares, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CoO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold: on eaca of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
é ame best possible guarantee for safety aud avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The Son southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to aves! icz aud MeapLanps. 








° 4040 

One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
We inesoy, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
evocy tnursday, and fortuigutly to London direct from 
New Yo.k 
Cabin passage to Liverpool..cceseessseoessoes $70 and ¢s¢ 

Preprud Cubin parsage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to uiverpor! and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardif, 
Bstol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp. Xotterdam, GotLenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


hagen. 

The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and _ the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compyrtments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every i for the com- 
ort of 3,and ng speed, safety and com- 


oct, with coonemy. 
For ‘urther particulars apply at the C ny’s office, 
. W. 5. 'T, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 








MURST, 





—— | 
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Established 18523 
EVOTED 0 FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, NINES and INSURANCE 
ts Publisned Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CIT) 
PAVE DOLLARS PER 4 SNUM im Advance 





.. Saturday, Oct. 21 at 7 A.M. 
-eeesSaturday, O t. 28, at1P. M. 
«eee Saturday, Nov. 4, at7 A. M. 
Saturday, Nov. 11, at 1 P. M, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 








[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
Intanp Naviaation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





its Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are dividea annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which ais 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

OUABLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUA 


Insurance Comnany, 
119 BROADWAY, wv. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with th 
requirements of Section 12 of its Otarter ; 


Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 
IBTS.vcccesssres ereceresccoce $88,973 19 


s received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive... 808,217 67 
Tota amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 8 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex - 
sept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
© risks have been taken upon HULi¢ 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums murked off as earned during the 
Period 48 ALOVE..ccreccceccceverccesereees $319,337 1 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
during the same pei iod.......8701,383 50 
tKeturn Premiums.... $64,671 08 


THE COMPANY HaS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash in Bank.sess.ecceeress ooes§59,139 23 
United States aud other stocks...482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interect176,250 00 





17 656 +6 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple....... Wrhver ec 
Subseription Notesin Advanceo! Premiums 126,646 0 


Remsurance and Claims due the Companys, 
estimated at.... 72,078 & 


Total Assets.ces sescceccreesreccsscess $1,002,591 


BIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, tle 
Ist day of February vext. 

A dividend in Scrip cf TEN PER CENT. is declare 

on the amount of Earned Premiums tcr the year endin; 
December 3lst, 1875, which may be entitled to partici 

pate, certificates for which will be issued om and after 
TURSDAY, the ith day of Apri! next. 


By order of the Board. 


SOOO eee eee teeerees 


TRUSTEES 


fHUS. B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
GBOKUE A. MEYER, 


JOEN K. MYERS, 
.B, CLAFLIN, 
@. D. H. GILLSSP: 


WALTER il. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. sMITH 
CRANCIS MURAN, HENRY D. ROLPi, 
Rk, T OR, JOUN H. CLA 
ADAM T. BRUCE JAMES H. DUNHAM 
LBERT Bb. ‘ M. BAT 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, 


RICHARD P, BRU FF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
JEHIAL READ, STEPHEN L. MERCUANY 
THEO. W. MUKRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWYEEND DAVIS, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TILOMAS UALE, Vice-President. 
Wittovensy Powg 1, Secretary. 





Academv of the Sacred Heart 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥ City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
aear the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
‘an contribute to an education at once 
olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties arc resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishov Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON. Ont., Canada,, 


Aford the TIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
1tAN EDUCATION, to the sons ord daughters ot gentle. 
1 én, at Fe¥RY MODERATE CBARGES, The Colleges are one 
nilg apart, and are both supplied with an able staf ot 
european and experienced revident teachers, Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rau. 

President and Founder~The Right Rey. I. HELL- 
WUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 
Hellmuth College (Boys).-Weav Master: Rev. A 
SWKEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
jen. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College —Prixcipat : Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. nay 
For partizuiars apply te the Priacipals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 


Supremse.. Ist. 
Mount Washington 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


40 Washington Square, N.Y. City, 
GEO. W. CLARKE, Ph. D., Prineipal, 
Thoroughly educates pupils of all agex 
and both sexes, aud opens its Thirty- 
fourth year September 18 h, 1876. 
Students are prepared for business or 
for any Americau College. 

Ciroulars at Bookstores and at the In 
stitute. 


Mount St. Mary’s College 
EMMITTSBURG,. Md. 
Regular session begins September 5th, 
1876. Students received at any time. 
Course embraces collegiate, preparatory, 
and junior departments. Last named in 
a separate building. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, to take 
cbarge of the domestic department of the 
college. 
Send for catalogue, 

Rev. JOHN McCLOSKEY, D. D., 

President. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins Seytember 15, 1876. 


FERRY HALL, Laka Forest, Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
siles of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
‘iors to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y.- 


For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARK, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

Firet Session begins September Ist, 

1876. A full Classical and Commercial 

Vourse, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

tr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel. 
light, &o., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. Number limited. Send for cata 
ogue,to ‘TS. G. SCHRIVER, A.M, 

Orens on September Lith, 18° 6. 
Archdiocese of New York. 


1 Oo Ny > 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK, : 
The College offers every facility for « 
Classical and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 
Day, ShzTEMsEt 6th, 1876. 
Kerus: Board aod Tuition, per yar 
$300. 
For furthsr partiou’ars apply to 
FB. W. GOCKELN 8, D. Presidort, 



































NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 
Collegiate Institute for YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Baltimore County, Md, 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. 


This Institution is most desirably lo- 
eated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY ACCESSORY for 
health and comfort. The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to develop the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, accom 
PLISHED and USEFUL members ct society 
In the regular course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
pup:ls ¢s Limited to one hundred and forty. 
ARLOR Boarvers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartmeats—the num: 


-| ber is limited to fourteen. 


Youno Lanigs, whose heakh requires 
special privileces, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive applica- 
tions are wade before the 25th day of 
August, Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send for 
Catalogue 


Virginia Female Institute, 
STAUNTON, VA. 


Rev. R. H. Puituirs, A. M., Rector, 
assisted hy a large corps of Experienced 
Professors and Teachers. 

Patronage from Nineteen States. The 
Thirty-second Session will open Septem- 
ber 6th. Buildings and Grounds Spacious 
and Elegant. Climate unrivalled. 

For Catalogues adaress tae Rector, 
or Hon. H. W. Suerrey, Chairman of 
the Directors. 


Pennsylvania Female College, 
PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 


JoLLEGE Course embraces all the de- 
partments of higher education. GovEeRN- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
heart of the city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 13th. For catalogues apply 
early to Rev. THOMAS C. STRONG, 
D. D., President. 


St. Elizabeth’s Academy 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


Unaer the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity} 
Delightfully situated and unsurpasse i 
for healthfulness. This Institution offers 
every facility for acquiring a solid, useful 
and accomplished education. Morris and 
Kssex R.R. trains make four stoppings 
daily each way at “St. Elizabeth’s Con- 
vent Station.” 
Sr. Josepa’s Preparatory Boarpine 
Scnoot ror Youne Boys, is a separate 
establishment, but situated on the same 
grounds as the above. It is intended for 
boys under ten years of age. 
For further information regarding 
cither institution, apply personally or by 
letter to the 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 


SUNNY HALL. 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Recetves a Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in few 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Dav School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal 


This old-established Scho] re-opens cu 
September 22nd, 1876. 
The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Eneuisa, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School.® 

E> Circulars sent on application} 
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